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OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not 
a  written  permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same;  the  official  visitors  are: 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Attorney-General  and  his 
Deputies;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the 
State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster 
and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  (Note:  Now  named  "The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society/')—  Section  7,  Act  of  April  23,  1829. 

The  above  was  supplemented  by  the  following  Act,  approved  March 
20,  1903: 


AN  ACT. 

To  make  active  or  visiting  committees  of  societies  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners  official  visitors  of  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  society  heretofore  incorporated  and  now  existing  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners,  or  persons 
confined  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and  alleviating  their 
miseries,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  official  visitors  of  any  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  this  Commonwealth, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  same  powers,  privileges  and 
functions  as  are  vested  in  the  official  visitors  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
as  now  prescribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  visit  such  jails  or  penal  institutions, 
under  this  act  unless  notice  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  is  given  by  such  society  in 
writing,  under  its  corporate  seal,  to  the  warden,  superintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge  of  such  jail  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or 
other  penal  institution. 

APPROVED— The  20th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1903. 

SAML.  W.  PENNYPACKER. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  No.  48. 

FRANK  M.  FULLER, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  AND  PHILANTHROPY,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY,  500  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  designated  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October,  annually,  as  Prison 
Sunday.  To  aid  the  movement  for  reformation,  some  speakers  may  be 
supplied  from  this  Society.  Apply  to  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Prison  Sunday. 

FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY  is  the  General  Agent  of  the  Society.  His  ad- 
dress is  500  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Contributions  for  the  work  of  the  Society  may  be  sent  to  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA PRISON  SOCIETY,  500  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FORM  AND  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath   to  "THE   PENNSYLVANIA   PRISON   SOCIETY"  the 
sum  of .  .Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY"  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1914 

PRESIDENT 
JOSHUA  L.  BAILY,  36  S.  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

VICE-  PRESIDENTS 

REV.  HERMAN  L.  DUHRING,  D.D.,  225  S.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
NORRIS  J.   SCOTT,   1213   Filbert   Street,   Philadelphia. 

SECRETARY 
ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  500  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
DR.  WM.  C  STOKES,  500  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TREASURER 
JOHN  WAY,  409  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HONORARY  COUNSELOR 
HON.  WM.  N.  ASHMAN,  4400  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

COUNSELORS 

HENRY  S.  CATTELL,  ESQ.,  1218  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
OWEN  J.  ROBERTS,  ESQ.,  West  End  Trust  Bldg,  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  AGENT 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY,  500  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ACTING  COMMITTEE 

FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Charles  P.  Hastings,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Grigg, 

Isaac  P.  Miller,  William  Morris, 

John  Smallzell,  Emma  L.  Thompson, 

John  A.  Duncan,  Miss  Annie  McFedries, 

Charles  McDole,  Rev.  Thomas  Latimer, 

Harrison  Walton,  Rev.  F.  H.  Sen  ft, 

Wm.  S.  Yarnall,  Mrs.  Lillian  Harrison  Mann, 

Fred.  Swarts  Brink. 

FOR  TWO  YEARS 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Rev.  Philip  Lamartine, 

Harry  Kennedy,  •  Mrs.   E.  W.   Gormly, 

Mrs.  Layyah  Barakat,  Frank  H.  Longshore, 

Mary  S.  Wetherell,  Rev.  M.  Reed  Minnich, 

George  S.  Wetherell,  W.  Graham  Tyler, 

Henry  C.  Cassel,  Paul  N.  Schaeffer, 

Miss  Emily  Whelen,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Williams, 
Walter  G.  Heacock. 

FOR   THREE  YEARS 

P.  H.  Spellissy,  Deborah  C.  Leeds. 

Fred.  J.  Pooley,  Mrs.  Horace  Fassitt, 

William  Scattergood,  Joseph  C.  Noblit, 

William  Koelle,  Mr?.  Clara  Hodges  Allen, 

Rev.   R.   Heber  Barnes,  Miss  Rebecca  P.  Latimer. 

Dr.  William  C.  Stokes,  Dr.  John  Frazer, 

Joseph  Hill  Brinton,  Daniel  Buckley, 

J.  Linn  Harris. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  STATE- AT-LARGE 

FOR  THREE  YEARS 
Bertha  K.  Cleaver.  Anna  K.  Garges. 

YORK  COUNTY  BUCKS    COUNTY 

FOR  TWO  YEARS 

Rev.  F.  W.  Beiswenger. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


Walter  G.  Heacock. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


Dr.  J.  Treichler  Butz. 

LEHIGH    COUNTY 


Capt.  Nicholas  Baggs. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
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Rev.  John  Mueller. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Latimer 
John  A.  Duncan 
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Albert  H.  Votaw  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Allen 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  Mrs.  Horace  Fassitt 

Visiting  Committee — Holmesburg : 

William  Koelle  Rev.  Philip  Lamartine 

House  of  Correction: 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Mann 
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Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners: 


Dr.  Chas.  W.  Williams    George  S.  Wetherell 
Dr.  William  C.  Stokes 
Committee  on  Legislation: 
Jos.  Hill  Brinton  J.  Linn  Harris 

Norris  J.  Scott 
Committee  on  Membership: 
Henry  C.  Cassel  Geo.  S.  Wetherell 

John  A.  Duncan 
Committee  on  Police  Matrons: 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Grigg        Mrs.  Layyah  Barakat      Miss  Emily  Whelen 

Committee  on  Prison  Sunday: 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Barnes      Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl  Rev.  Philip  Lamartine 

Rev.  F.  H.  Senft 

Editorial  Committee: 

Dr.  William  C  Stokes      Paul  N.  Schaeffer 
Albert  H.  Votaw  The  President 
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Isaac  P.  Miller  Daniel  Buckley 

Norris  J.  Scott 

Auditors: 
John  A.  Duncan  Charles  P.  Hastings          Isaac  P.  Miller 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PRISON    SOCIETY 

1787  1914 

The  127th  Annual  Meeting  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON  SOCIETY  was  held  January  29,  1914,  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  S.  W.  Corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Vice-President  REV.  H.  L.  DUHRING  in  the  Chair. 

The  Vice-President  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  President  JOSHUA  L.  BAILY,  explaining  his  absence  on 
account  of  illness  and  expressive  of  his  strong  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society.  The  letter  was  directed  to  be  placed  on 
record. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Society  were  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  126th  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion,  ISAAC  P.  MILLER  was  authorized  to  act  as  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. It  was  approved  and  referred  to  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee. (See  pages  6  to  12.) 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Agent  FRED.  J.  POOLEY,  to  the  Acting  Committee  in  the 
year  just  passed.  This  report  was  also  referred  to  the  Edi- 
torial Committee. 

The  Treasurer,  JOHN  WAY,  produced  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  31,  1913,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  securities  in 
his  possession.  This  report  having  been  duly  audited,  was  ap- 
proved. (See  page  13.) 

JOSEPH  C.  NOBLIT,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, presented  a  list  of  nominations  for  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  term  of  one  year  beginning  February  1,  1914, 
and  for  the  Members  of  the  Acting  Committee  whose  terms 
expire  at  this  time.  JOHN  A.  DUNCAN  and  SAMUEL  R.  BOGGS 
were  appointed  Tellers.  The  election  being  duly  conducted, 
the  Tellers  announced  that  the  persons  named  for  the  several 
offices  on  the  ballot  as  reported  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
were  elected.  (See  pages  3  and  4.) 

To  nominate  Officers  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Chair  appointed  JOHN  A.  DUNCAN,  C.  WILFRED  CONARD, 
MRS.  LILLIAN  HARRISON  MANN,  DR.  JOHN  FRAZER  and  REV. 
J.  F.  OHL.  ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE  FOR 
THE  YEAR   1913. 

The  three  objects  for  which  our  Society  was  organized 
and  maintained  are : 

1.  The  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

2.  The  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline. 

3.  The  Relief  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

The  first  two  of  these  objects  received  very  much  atten- 
tion during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Society, 
though  the  third  object  was  never  neglected. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  a  larger  proportion  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  assistance  of  the  prisoner  when  about 
to  be  discharged  from  imprisonment. 

The  miseries  of  prisons,  which  were  characteristic  gener- 
ally of  all  jails  in  the  time  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whether  in  the  mother  country  or  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  now  mostly  historic.  While  there  is  still  room  for  much 
improvement  in  many  jails,  especially  the  county  jails,  yet  our 
chief  endeavor  is  not  now  so  much  to  alleviate  the  physical 
distress  of  the  prisoner  as  to  improve  the  conditions  of  impris- 
onment. We  are  aiming  to  place  an  environment  about  pris- 
oners so  as  to  induce  them  to  go  forth  when  released,  not  as 
foes  to  the  community,  but  prepared  to  accept  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. The  old  methods,  we  are  convinced,  placed  upon  the 
ex-convict  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  treatment  ac- 
corded to  him  in  the  jails  hardened  his  heart  so  that  he  left 
the  prison  walls  determined  to  work  some  scheme  of  revenge 
upon  society  which  had  dealt  with  him  so  harshly.  Very  grad- 
ually the  idea  has  grown  that  the  convicts,  after  all,  are  human 
beings,  subject  to  like  passions,  sympathies  and  influences  as 
those  outside  the  prison  gate.  For  purposes  of  self-protection, 
society  will  maintain  that  our  prisons  should  be  conducted  as 
hospitals  for  the  restoration  of  mind  and  soul.  When  the 
patients  have  been  pronounced  cured  of  their  maladies,  they 
are  then  to  be  permitted  to  join  their  fellows.  Let  no  one  think 
that  all  punishment  is  to  be  abolished.  The  public  degradation 
of  a  trial  and  jail  sentence,  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  the  re- 
straint of  imposed  bounds,  the  subjection  to  a  uniform  system 
of  discipline,  constitute  a  severe  penalty.  Punishment  does  not 
consist  in  the  pillory,  the  knout,  the  whipping  post,  or  even  the 
striped  suit.  One  of  our  legislators,  within  a  few  years,  wrote 
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to  us  that  our  penalties  in  these  days  were  altogether  too  mild, 
and  he  advocated  the  branding  of  all  criminals  with  the  mark 
of  Cain  in  their  foreheads.  Such  methods  belonged  to  the  age 
of  barbarity.  If  a  prisoner  had  the  fortune  to  escape  alive 
from  prison,  he  went  forth  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw  in  mind 
and  heart.  You  can  lash  men  and  women  into  temporary  sub- 
jection, but  such  methods  do  not  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

Our  special  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  made  reports  show- 
ing that  in  the  year  1913  the  number  of  prisoners  visited  was 
6,860;  at  the  County  Prison  the  number  of  visits  reported, 
5,943;  total  number  of  prisoners  reported  to  have  received 
visits  in  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  12,803. 

Many  visits  are  made  which  are  not  reported. 

Our  three  members  in  Pittsburgh  have  been  faithful  in 
visiting  the  Western  Penitentiary,  the  County  Jail,  and  the 
Institution  at  Hoboken. 

Two  of  our  members  have  made  a  number  of  visits  to  the 
House  of  Correction  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  them  frequently 
holding  religious  services. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  number  of  visits 
made  by  your  Committee  to  prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  year  1913  may  be  safely  estimated  as  above 
15,000. 

In  accordance  with  a  change  made  in  our  Constitution  two 
years  ago,  we  have  been  gradually  adding  to  the  membership 
of  the  Acting  Committee  by  the  election  of  Members  from 
the  State  at  large.  We  now  have  members  in .  Allegheny, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Center,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery and  York  Counties.  By  these  members  the  jails  of 
the  respective  counties  are  regularly  visited.  Occasional  visits 
to  other  prisons  through  the  State  are  made  as  occasion  offers. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency  of  these  visits 
is  refining,  humanizing  and  uplifting.  The  convict  is  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  kindness;  he  is  met  as  a  friend  and  is 
not  made  to  feel  that  he  is  of  a  different  species  of  biped  from 
those  outside  the  walls. 

Greatly  blessed  are  the  many  opportunities  for  religious 
service.  At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  through  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Christian  workers,  among  whom  are  some  of  our 
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own  members,  many  inmates  have  been  received  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church. 


THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 

The  work  of  our  Agent  for  the  last  three  years  has  largely 
been  confined  to  the  assistance  of  those  brought  before  the 
committing  magistrate  at  City  Hall  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  County  Prison.  Daily  he  calls  on  those  who 
have  been  arrested  and  who  are  to  be  arraigned  before  the 
Court.  He  endeavors  to  get  information  about  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and  hears  their  story  in  connection  with  the 
arrest.  Very  often  he  succeeds  in  restoring  children  to  parents 
who  had  mourned  them  as  lost,  and  frequently  after  careful 
investigation,  he  is  convinced  that  the  arrested  ones  may  be 
victims  of  circumstances  and  environment  rather  than  incited 
by  malicious  motives,  and  in  such  cases,  he  secures  their  re- 
lease on  probation  or  has  them  placed  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent sponsor.  Thus,  we  are  convinced,  many  who  might 
otherwise  become  real  criminals  are  restored  to  usefulness  in 
the  community.  This  work  requires  industry,  patience  and 
discretion,  and  we  believe  our  Agent  has  been  enabled  to  dis- 
charge these  very  important  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  officials,  to  the  accused  and  to  the  community  in  general. 


POLICE    MATRONS. 

Our  Committee  on  Police  Matrons  constitute  our  dele- 
gates to  the  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Ma- 
trons. They  hold  meetings  monthly  and  we  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  them  use  our  office  as  the  place  of  meeting.  They 
have  the  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  Matrons  in  the  Police 
Stations  of  the  city. 

Their  Annual  Report,  made  on  June  1,  1913,  shows  that 
during  the  year  two  hundred  and  one  visits  had  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Associated  Committee  to  the  matrons  and  sta- 
tion houses.  Over  1,200  garments  had  been  contributed  to  the 
needy  inmates  of  the  station  houses,  especially  to  the  children. 
The  main  object  of  the  organization,  founded  in  1886,  was  "to 
promote  the  appointment  and  maintaining  of  police  matrons, 
who  shall  have  sole  care  of  women  and  children  from  any 
cause  received  or  detained  at  station  houses." 
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The  following  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1913,  indicate  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  work: 

Whole  number  women  and  children  received 15,789 

Number  women  and  children  arrested 8,612 

Women  merely  intoxicated 3,991 

Children,  lost  or  astray 3,421 

Women  and  children  sent  to  prison  or  reformatory. . .     4,939 

Born  in  the  United  States 10,369 

White 13,470 

Colored 2,319 

INDETERMINATE    SENTENCE PAROLE. 

As  some  of  the  Judges  of  the  State  have  been  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence,  we  reprinted  in 
tract  form  a  portion  of  the  admirable  address  of  Judge  Warren 
W.  Foster,  of  New  York,  which  was  delivered  before  the 
American  Prison  Association  at  Baltimore. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Judge  Foster  after  stating  that  he 
at  first  viewed  the  law  with  some  repugnance  as  a  sort  of  inti- 
mation that  "his  sentences  in  the  past  had  not  been  satisfac- 
tory," yet  on  reflection  he  became  convinced  that  such  sentences 
were  an  obvious  help  in  reforming  the  convict.  We  sent  this 
tract  to  all  the  Judges  of  the  State  with  request  that  they  would 
kindly  forward  to  us  their  views  on  the  subject.  A  few  Judges 
complied  with  our  request,  all  of  whom  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  new  legislation.  There  were  no  adverse 
opinions.  We  regret  that  more  of  the  Judges  did  not  respond. 
The  responses  received  will  be  printed  in  the  JOURNAL. 

FLAT    SENTENCES. 

Although  the  law  of  1911  plainly  declares  that  the  Court, 
in  pronouncing  sentence,  shall  state  the  "minimum  and  maxi- 
mum limits  thereof,"  a  number  of  convicts  have  been  received 
at  the  Penitentiaries  with  fixed  sentence,  no  allowance  of  time 
for  good  behavior  being  assigned.  In  order  to  test  the  validity 
of  such  sentences,  one  of  our  Counselors,  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  has  consented  to  bring  a  test  case  before  some  higher 
Court  for  decision.  We  can  but  think  that  a  determinate  sen- 
tence is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  statute.  In  our  next  report, 
we  hope  to  announce  the  decision. 

CLOTHING  FOR  DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  to  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
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tiary  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  per  annum,  or  as  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  for  providing  those  released  from  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary  with  suitable  clothing.  For  many  years,  our 
Society  had  assumed  the  expense  of  furnishing  such  prisoners 
with  clothing  and  had  also  attended  to  the  administration  of 
the  service.  We  believe  that  now  every  State  in  the  Union 
provides  prisoners  on  their  discharge  from  the  State  Prisons 
with  an  outfit  of  clothing.  It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  service  accomplished  for  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary by  our  Society.  It  is  probable  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  matter  from  the  rise  of  the  Society.  But  in  1871, 
the  Legislature  made  a  specific  appropriation  of  $3,000.00  to 
the  Society  "to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  prisoners  discharged 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary."  In  1876,  an  appropriation 
of  the  same  amount  was  granted  "to  enable  the  Society  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association."  There  was  no  other 
appropriation  made  after  1876  till  the  year  1889,  when  the 
sum  of  $5,000.00  was  granted  for  two  years  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1889,  "for  the  relief  of  prisoners  discharged 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary."  In  1891,  the  sum  of 
$5,000.00  was  appropriated  to  the  Society  for  two  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  June,  1891,  to  be  applied  as  above. 
In  1893,  the  sum  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  was  "specifically  appropriated  to  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  for  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning 
June  1,  1893,  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary."  That  was  our  last  grant  from  the 
Legislature.  Neither  did  the  Legislature  for  eighteen  years 
make  any  provision  for  this  purpose.  From  June  1,  1895,  till 
May  31,  1913,  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  undertook 
to  supply  this  need  by  securing  private  subscriptions.  During 
these  years,  about  $50,000.00  have  been  contributed,  largely 
by  the  generous  citizens  of  this  city,  and  have  been  applied  to 
the  needs  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  face  the 
world  clothed  comfortably  and  respectably.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work,  great  credit  is  due  to  our  late  Secretary 
John  J.  Lytle,  who  so  courageously  undertook  the  brunt  of  this 
service  and  who  labored  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  felt  that  there  was  a  service 
in  our  interviews  with  the  prisoner  near  the  close  of  the  term 
and  in  learning  how  we  might  be  of  use  to  him  aside  from  the 
mere  furnishing  of  clothing.  But  this  privilege  will  still  be 
ours,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  now  be  of  greater  service  in 
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securing  employment,  and  in  various  ways  giving  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  just  been  released  advice  and  assistance  at  the 
time  when  he  or  she  needs  it  most. 


NEED   OF    FINANCIAL   SUPPORT. 

The  Society  will  have  need  of  financial  contributions  for 
several  purposes : 

1.  Daily  we  are  called  upon  to  secure  employment  for 
those  who  have  gone  wrong  and  who  need  opportunity  in  their 
endeavor  to  become  decent  members  of  the  community. 

2.  We   are   also   engaged   in   securing  positions   under 
wholesome  supervision  for  many  prisoners  who  are  legally 
entitled  to  release  on  parole,  provided  suitable  employers  may 
be  found. 

3.  Hundreds  are  annually  discharged  from  the  County 
Prison,  and  very  often  they  must  be  helped  in  securing  tem- 
porary homes,  in  getting  transportation  to  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  in  obtaining  employment  for  them.     Many  must 
be  supplied  with  decent  clothing. 

4.  The  General  Agent  at  City  Hall  is  continually  en- 
gaged in  caring  for  the  lost,  abandoned  and  wayward,  often 
saving  them  from  the  degradation  of  a  jail  sentence  and  re- 
storing them  to  their  relatives. 

5.  The  circulation  of  literature  concerning  the  latest  im- 
provements in  prison  management  and  also  the  best  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  is  one  of  our  important  duties. 


COUNTY  JAILS. 

The  problem  of  the  County  Jail  is  everywhere  regarded 
as  serious.  Our  Secretary  is  under  instructions  to  investigate 
in  the  coming  year  the  conditions  of  jails  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  prepare  a  Manual  of  Information  concern- 
ing them  which  may  be  serviceable  in  devising  some  plan  or 
legislation  which  may  alleviate  the  conditions.  There  is  far 
too  much  idleness  prevalent  in  most  of  the  county  prisons.  The 
work  generally  is  of  little  value  to  them  when  they  leave  the 
prison.  As  a  general  rule,  they  need  to  be  conducted  as  refor- 
matories rather  than  as  mere  places  of  punishment  or  deten- 
tion. Many  of  the  States  are  now  studying  this  problem  and 
some  of  them  have  instituted  measures  to  correct  the  evils.  At 
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the  last  Legislature,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  was  au- 
thorized to  take  into  consideration  the  penal  administration  of 
the  State  and  counties.  We  shall  hope  for  an  able  and  in- 
structive report  from  this  commission. 

RECENT  PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  last  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  acts  bearing  upon  penal  subjects.  The  report  of  our 
Legislative  Committee,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  JOURNAL, 
will  treat  quite  fully  of  these  acts  and  their  probable  effects. 

AMERICAN   PRISON   ASSOCIATION. 

In  1913,  the  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Warden  James  A.  Leonard,  of  the 
Ohio  State  Reformatory,  efficiently  presiding.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion in  which  the  deep  responsibilities  of  those  having  charge 
of  our  penal  institutions  received  much  attention.  A  condensed 
account  of  the  proceedings  prepared  by  our  Secretary,  who 
was  present  as  a  delegate,  will  be  published  in  the  JOURNAL. 

Great  progress  in  the  line  of  humane  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals has  been  made  in  the  last  decade.  During  the  last  year, 
especially,  public  sentiment  has  been  roused  to  consider  this 
subject  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  penal  legislation.  One 
State  after  another  has  adopted  the  principles  of  the  New 
Penology.  Wardens  and  Superintendents  of  Prisons  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  have  wrought  a  tremendous 
work  for  the  uplift  of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  They 
are  feeling  their  responsibility  for  the  reformation  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  convicts.  From  the  first  our  Society  has 
stood  for  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  and  we  rejoice  that  the 
theory  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  State  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  afford  every  opportunity  to  lawbreakers  to  reconstruct 
their  lives  so  that  these  wards  of  the  State  may  go  forth  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  and  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of 
serviceable  citizenship.  The  members  of  this  Society  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  Commission  authorized  by  the  last 
Legislature  of  the  State,  to  study  our  penal  system,  and,  as 
opportunity  offers,  are  ready  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  endeavor 
to  secure  for  this  Commonwealth  the  most  advanced  and  the 
most  effectual  system  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  gone 
astray. 

ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

JOHN  WAY,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913 

To  Balance  December  31,  1912  $547  38 

Dues  from  Members 276  00 

Life   Membership    50  00 

Contributions  4,873  50 

Income  from  Investments   1,909  13 

Income  from  Special  Fund 94  08 

Income  from  I.  V.  Williamson  Charities 705  00 

Interest  on  Deposits 37  72 

Incidentals,  Refunds    5  15 

Refund  from  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  Clothing  Supplied  to 

Discharged  Prisoners 2,292  48 


$10,790  44 
PAYMENTS,  1912 

By  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary $3,581  26 

"    Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison  875  00 

'   Cost  of  "Journal,"  1913  (Edition  of  6,000)   525  33 

'    Postage,  Printing,  Stationery 728  84 

'    Rent  and  Office  Expenses  228  75 

'   Traveling  Expenses 131  05 

'    Fees,  Contributions  28  00 

11    Fee  Life  Membership,  transferred  to  invested  funds 50  00 

"   Accrued  interest  on  Bonds  bought 8  37 

'    Salaries    2,850  00 

"   Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1913 1,783  84 


$10,790  44 

STATEMENT  OF  FUND  FOR  HOME  OF  INDUSTRY 
Receipts : 

Income  from  investment  (net)    $24  50 

from  H.  S.  Benson  Legacy 196  00 

from  C  S.  Williams  Legacy 148  96 


$369  46 

BARTON  FUND  (for  Tools) 
Receipts : 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1912  $22  21 

Income  from  investments 105  35 


$127  56 
Payments : 

For  Tools  bought  to  aid  Discharged  Prisoners $99  14 

For  accrued  interest  on  bond  bought 5  56 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1913  22  86 


$127  56 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  have  ex- 
amined the  foregoing  acount  of  John  Way,  Treasurer,  compared  the 
payments  with  the  vouchers,  and  believe  the  same  to  be  correct.  We  have 
also  examined  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  our  Agent,  THE  PROVIDENT 
LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  and  find  them  to  agree  with 
an  accompanying  schedule. 

JOHN  A.  DUNCAN, 
ISAAC  P.  MILLER, 

Auditors. 
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SUMMARY  OF  AGENT'S  REPORT. 

Our  Agent,  Fred.  J.  Pooley,  is  indefatigable  in  his  dis- 
charge of  duties  as  Good  Samaritan  at  City  Hall.  Before  the 
hour  set  for  the  preliminary  hearings  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  he  makes  visits,  pencil  in  hand,  to  all  who  are  to 
appear,  endeavoring  to  learn  of  the  past  life  and  circumstances 
of  the  accused  and  whether  they  have  parents  or  other  relatives 
to  whom  he  may  address  a  letter  on  their  behalf.  Quite  fre- 
quently through  his  efforts,  wayward  boys  and  girls  are  sent 
to  their  homes.  Last  year  he  supplied  transportation  to  62 
youthful  prisoners  who  thus  escaped  the  contamination  of  a 
term  in  prison.  This  is  a  work  that  requires  great  discretion, 
and  we  believe  that  this  service  has  prevented  many  a  career 
of  crime. 

The  Agent  speaks  with  appreciation  of  the  aid  given  on 
behalf  of  arrested  women  by  the  Door  of  Blessing. 
The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  County  Prison  in 

1913  was 21,765 

1912 20,914 

Number  of  prisoners  visited  by  the  Agent  over 6,000 

Letters  written  on  behalf  of  the  untried,  1913 2,055 

Number  to  whom  direct  assistance  had  been  given  over        800 

Captain  Cameron,  of  City  Hall,  Chief  of  Detectives,  re- 
ferring to  the  work  of  our  Agent,  states  that  "Mr.  Pooley  has 
certainly  been  a  great  help  to  this  bureau,"  and  he  hopes  that 
such  valuable  assistance  will  not  for  any  reason  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Benj.  H.  Renshaw  writes:  "In  the  brief  time  that  I 
have  been  Committing  Magistrate  at  the  Central  Station,  I 
have  learned  how  indispensable  is  the  service  rendered  by  your 
Society  through  your  very  able  Agent.  ...  I  am  so  im- 
pressed with  the  unostentatious  work  which  you  do  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  to  any  one,  interested  in  the 
uplift  of  the  unfortunates  of  our  community,  the  charitable 
efforts  you  are  making.  As  a  Magistrate,  I  would  feel  almost 
helpless  in  numerous  cases,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  your 
Society  is  ever  ready  to  help  the  deserving  and  to  do  what  they 
can  for  even  those  who  have  forfeited  any  right  to  the  claims 
of  less  considerate  benefactors." 
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EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  EIGHTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

This  report,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  86  pages  with 
13  plates  is  printed  and  bound  within  the  prison.  During  the 
last  year,  the  printing  department  has  been  removed  from  a 
loft  over  one  of  the  buildings  near  the  tower  to  a  substantial 
new  building  off  Block  Six,  and  is  well  equipped  as  a  hand- 
printing establishment. 

The  average  daily  population  for  the  year  was 1,457 

The  average  daily  population  in  1912 1,379 

Number  at  close  of  1912 1,406 

Number  at  close  of  1913 1,401 

The  number  discharged  during  the  year  was  537,  of  whom 
364  were  paroled.  Thirty-five  have  been  pardoned.  The  num- 
ber paroled  is  196  in  excess  of  those  paroled  last  year.  The 
greater  number  is  in  consequence  of  Act  340  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  providing  that  any  convict  "now  serving  under 
a  sentence  .  .  .  imposed  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1911, 
may,  when  he  shall  have  served  one-third  of  such  sentence 
...  be  eligible  to  parole.  .  .  ." 

Number  of  convicts  received  in  the  year  1913 532 

Of  these  the  number  never  having  attended  school 69 

Number  who  could  read  and  write 434 

Number  deficient  in  reading  and  writing 45 

Illiterate   53 

532 

Nearly  one-half  of  this  number  were  from  20  to  30  years 
of  age. 

Convicted  for  the  first  time 298 

Convicted  four  or  more  times 52 

Reporting  themselves  as : 

Abstainers  from  intoxicants 80 

Moderate  users   281 

Occasionally  intemperate   145 

Generally  intemperate 26 

532 
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Philadelphia  County  sent  up  the  largest  number,  139, 
after  which  in  order  come  Dauphin,  Luzerne,  Chester  and 
Montgomery  Counties.  Last  year  after  Philadelphia  came  in 
order  Dauphin,  Chester,  Montgomery  and  York  Counties. 

Number  receiving  instruction  in  the  Prison  School 421 

Number  in  school  at  the  end  of  the  year 253 

Of  117  illiterates,  all  but  four  could  read  and  write  when 
discharged. 

Some  who  have  received  instruction  in  printing  and 
plumbing  have  been  successful  in  securing  good  positions  after 
their  discharge. 

Many  have  also  benefited  by  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Correspondence  Schools. 

The  Inspectors  express  their  cordial  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  prison  under  the  care  of  Warden 
Robert  J.  McKenty. 

Very  brief  are  the  reports  both  of  the  Inspectors  and  the 
Warden.  They  sound  no  trumpet  before  them.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  Institution  is  firm  but  kindly.  Reasonable  liberty 
is  allowed  to  those  who  by  their  behavior  deserve  confidence. 
Many  features  of  the  New  Penology  are  and  have  been  in 
vogue,  but  there  is  no  effort  made  to  herald  to  the  world  what 
is  being  accomplished.  Endeavors  are  used  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  inmates  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  allow.  No  attempt  is  made  merely  to  imitate  what  may 
be  done  elsewhere.  This  Institution  has  its  own  problems, 
and  the  Warden  wisely  adapts  methods  and  measures  to  the 
peculiar  environment  of  the  place.  To  use  a  term  in  common 
parlance,  Warden  McKenty  has  "sized  up"  the  situation,  and 
has  established  a  system,  not  founded  on  theories  or  "rule  of 
thumb,"  but  based  on  common  sense  coupled  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  aid  the  inmates  in  the  development  of  character. 


DOOR  OF  BLESSING. 

The  12th  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution  has  been 
received.  Their  object  is  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for 
women  discharged  from  prison,  until  they  may  be  returned  to 
their  relatives  or  be  provided  with  remunerative  employment. 
Their  committees  visit  the  prisons  and  in  advance  learn  what 
women  may  have  need  of  their  assistance.  If  they  are  ailing, 
hospital  or  other  treatment  is  found  for  them.  The  children 
of  these  women  are  also  cared  for.  The  work  is  a  worthy 
one  and  deserves  the  support  of  our  citizens. 
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WESTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  last  Legislature  made  the  necessary  grants  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  on  the  tract  of  five  thousand  acres 
in  Centre  County  where  the  new  Western  Penitentiary  is  to 
be  located. 

From  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Hon.  J.  Linn  Harris, 
of  Bellefonte,  we  learn  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  getting  ready  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  About 
seventy-five  prisoners  from  the  old  buildings  at  Pittsburg  are 
now  on  the  ground  busily  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  farm 
and  in  various  preliminary  operations.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  repairing  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  estate,  in 
quarrying  stone  for  roads  and  for  other  construction.  "There 
have  been  erected  a  number  of  new  buildings,  among  which 
are  a  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  power  house,  large  din- 
ing-room and  a  dormitory.  Additions  have  been  made  to  a 
number  of  the  buildings  that  were  on  the  property  when  taken 
over  by  the  State,  notable  among  which  is  the  residence  being 
remodeled  and  enlarged  as  the  future  residence  of  the  Warden. 
The  work  done  on  all  of  these  buildings  was  performed  almost 
entirely  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  superintended  by  an  ex- 
perienced outside  foreman."  One  superintendent  who  had  a 
large  force  of  prisoners  under  his  direction  testified  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  together  on  the  outside  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  who  worked  as  zealously  and  faithfully  as  the  men 
he  had  under  his  charge.  There  were  no  complaints  of  over- 
work, poor  food  or  long  hours.  Strikes  were  not  threatened, 
and  to  a  man  they  seemed  cheerful  and  satisfied,  and  all  ap- 
peared to  realize  that  they  were  treated  as  men,  and  that  fact 
they  appreciated. 

There  have  been  but  three  attempted  escapes  since  the 
men  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1912, — a  record  which  is  re- 
markable when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there  is  very 
little  restraint  thrown  about  the  inmates.  They  are  allowed 
to  go  to  all  parts  of  the  large  farm  in  gangs  of  from  three  to 
twenty,  under  the  care  of  one  guard  or  of  a  "trusty,"  and  a 
passing  stranger  unaware  of  the  conditions  would  recognize 
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no  trace  of  prison  environment.  The  population  is  transitory 
as  almost  weekly  some  are  paroled  while  new  ones  take  their 
places.  Mr.  Harris  remarks :  "I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  system  in  force  at  the  new  Western  Penitentiary 
is  the  proper  one,  and  that  the  methods  employed  there  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  the  Warden  whose 
untiring  energy  and  zeal  made  the  undertaking  possible." 


PAROLE  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Reports  of  Parole  Officers,  Mr.  John  W.  McKenty,  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Egan,  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  present  some  interesting  considerations : 

Whole  number  paroled  since  the  law  went  into  effect, 

in  1910 1,158 

Number  of  these  discharged  or  pardoned 206 

Number  who  have  died  when  on  Parole 16 

Number  reporting  regularly,  December,  1913 692 

Number  returned  as  unsatisfactory 159 

Number  not  reporting  last  December 84 

In  Insane  Asylum 1 

1,158 

In  consequence  of  a  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
granting  parole  to  those  sentenced  prior  to  July  1,  1911,  who 
had  served  one-third  of  their  time,  a  larger  number  than  usual 
were  paroled  in  1913. 

Number  paroled  from  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  1913 360 

Number  paroled  from  Western  Penitentiary  in  1913 231 

The  percentage  of  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  parole  is  about  78%. 

Some  critics  seem  to  think  that  all  of  the  159  who  have 
been  returned  have  again  been  guilty  of  crime,  but  really  barely 
10  per  cent,  have  been  returned  on  account  of  commission  of 
crime.  A  man  must  make  good  in  every  way  when  he  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  a  part  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  prison  outside  the  walls.  He  may  be  sent  back  for  drunk- 
enness, idleness  or  for  any  conduct  that  is  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory by  the  sponsor  or  the  Parole  Officer.  He  may  be  returned 
for  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  community.  This  shows  that 
our  Parole  Officers  are  insisting  upon  a  high  standard  of  con- 
duct for  those  under  their  care. 
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As  the  work  progresses,  we  shall  expect  a  greater  per- 
centage of  success.  The  details  are  closely  watched,  and  by 
experience  the  officers  and  Inspectors  will  be  better  able  to 
decide  upon  the  applications  for  the  privilege  of  parole.  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  a  larger  percentage  of  those 
so  released  are  making  good  than  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
parole  work. 

The  service  to  the  State  by  the  operation  of  the  law  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of  publication  of  this  JOUR- 
NAL more  than  700  men  are  earning  a  living  for  themselves 
and  families  who  otherwise  wrould  be  living  in  comparative 
idleness  supported  by  the  State.  They  are  not  only  at  work 
but  they  also  recognize  the  obligation  to  maintain  proper  habits 
and  adopt  a  correct  manner  of  living.  A.  H.  V. 


HOME  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  furnish  a  temporary 
home  and  also  employment  to  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge  while  they  are  trying  so  to  speak  to  get  ''oriented" 
with  the  outside  world.  Many  prisoners  at  time  of  their  re- 
lease have  no  friends  or  resources,  and  it  is  both  a  humane 
duty  and  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  community  to  assist 
them  in  getting  employment  so  that  they  may  earn  their  own 
subsistence.  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has  co-oper- 
ated with  them  in  the  care  of  some  men  released  on  parole 
and  in  supplying  some  of  the  inmates  with  clothing,  tools  and 
transportation.  It  might  be  advisable  to  remove  this  institu- 
tion from  the  city  to  a  farm  in  the  country,  more  remote  from 
the  dram-shop,  and  where  they  may  have  greater  facilities  for 
employment,  and,  in  fact,  largely  produce  their  own  subsis- 
tence. Some  industries,  such  as  broom-making,  etc.,  should 
also  be  associated  with  this  rural  enterprise  in  order  that  some 
employment  should  be  furnished  suitable  to  the  varying  abili- 
ties of  the  inmates.  The  Superintendent  is  Oluf  Thesen,  who 
is  devoting  himself  with  great  patience  and  practical  sagacity 
to  this  work. 
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RECENT  PENAL  LEGISLATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

J.  F.  Ohl,  Chairman  Committee  on  Legislation. 

By  the  enactment  of  a  probation,  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  parole  law  in  1909,  the  Legislature  placed  Pennsylvania 
into  the  column  of  those  progressive  States  that  have  fallen 
into  line  with  the  new  penology.  Through  said  law,  with  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  So- 
ciety, through  its  Committee  on  Legislation,  had  much  to  do, 
and  which  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  pronounced  "admirable,"  was  in 
its  most  vital  features  sadly  mutilated  by  the  Legislature  of 
1911,  it  nevertheless  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women  throughout  the  State  to  many  grave  defects  in 
our  penal  system  and  to  awaken  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
matter  of  penal  reform.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  number  of  bills  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature  hav- 
ing in  view  the  improvement  of  present  conditions.  Among 
those  that  became  laws  the  following  may  be  cited  as  the  most 
important : 

THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  WOMEN. 

No.  816,  Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  1311 :  This  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  an 
institution  long  desired  and  advocated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The  task  of 
selecting  and  purchasing  a  site  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
reasonably  near  a  railroad,  and  containing  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  and  of  causing 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  Home  to  be  prepared,  is  com- 
mitted to  a  commission  of  five  citizens.  Site,  plan,  and  specifi- 
cations must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  cottage  system,  and 
shall  afford  accommodations  for  at  least  two  hundred  inmates. 
When  buildings  for  this  number  are  ready  for  occupancy  the 
Building  Commission  shall  turn  over  the  Home  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Courts  may, 
at  their  discretion,  sentence  to  the  said  institution  any  female 
between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  guilty  of  any  criminal 
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offense  punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Said  sentence 
shall  be  indeterminate.  The  duration  of  imprisonment,  includ- 
ing the  time  spent  on  parole,  shall  not  exceed  three  years,  ex- 
cept where  the  maximum  term  specified  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  shall  exceed  that  period, 
in  which  event  said  maximum  term  shall  be  the  limit  of  deten- 
tion. The  Act  prescribes  the  mode  of  procedure  for  parole, 
final  discharge,  and  violation  of  parole;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Home  is  said  to  be  "to  prevent  young  offenders  against  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth  from  becoming  hardened  crimi- 
nals, and  to  subject  them  while  in  the  Industrial  Home  to  such 
remedial  preventive  treatment,  training  and  instruction  as  will 
conduce  to  their  mental  and  moral  improvement." 

PENAL  LAW  COMMISSION. 

No.  755,  P.  L.,  p.  1242 :  This  Act  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernor "to  appoint  a  Commission  of  seven  persons,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  representative  of  organized  labor,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  experienced  in  penology,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  of 
skill  and  experience  in  making  investigations,  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  learned  in  the  law,  to  inquire  into  the  advisa- 
bility of  amending  the  penal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of  all  inmates  of  all  penal  insti- 
tutions, to  provide  compensation  for  their  labor,  and  to  devise 
a  system  whereby  the  results  of  such  labor  shall  be  utilized  in 
the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  this  Commonwealth." 
The  Commission  is  to  make  a  full  report,  in  writing,  of  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  (1915). 

The  good  that  may  result  from  this  Act,  provided  the 
Commission  will  deal  with  the  question  in  a  broad  and  judi- 
cious manner,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
demoralizer  in  prison  is  idleness.  Yet  there  are  few  county 
jails  in  which  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed; and  under  the  unfortunate  Act  of  April  28,  1899,  only 
35  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary,  or 
State  reformatory  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  employed  in  pro- 
ductive industry  at  any  one  time.  The  author  of  the  Act  of 
1913  evidently  thought  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  and 
should  be  remedied,  as  it  has  been  in  several  other  States.  He 
would  have  "all  inmates  of  all  penal  institutions"  in  the  Com- 
monwealth employed.  Whether  this  is  feasible,  as  our  penal 
system  is  now  constituted,  may  be  questioned.  But  when  once 
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county  jails  become  places  of  detention  only  until  trial  or  for 
very  short  term  prisoners,  and  all  others  are  sentenced  to  prop- 
erly equipped  State  institutions,  conducted  on  reformatory 
lines,  the  admirable  end  aimed  at  in  the  Act  can  be  attained. 

The  Commission  appointed  under  this  Act  is  also  to  in- 
quire into  the  advisability  of  so  amending  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  provide  compensation  for  the  labor  of 
prisoners.  Another  evidence  that  we  are  making  progress! 
Has  the  State  a  moral  right,  besides  depriving  a  man  of  his 
liberty,  to  exact  from  him  years  of  free  labor,  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  period  of  confinement,  to  send  him  out  into  the 
world  with  nothing  to  begin  life  with  anew?  And  what,  if  he 
be  a  man  with  a  family  to  support  ?  Does  not  the  severest  pun- 
ishment often  fall  upon  the  wife  and  children?  These  may  be 
left  penniless,  breadless  and  homeless  when  their  provider  is 
gone,  while  he  at  least  has  shelter,  food  and  raiment.  It  does 
seem  as  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  remunerative 
industry  for  convicts,  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  free  labor, 
under  which  a  man  in  confinement  could  earn  and  receive 
enough  above  his  keep  to  contribute  something  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  or,  if  unmarried,  to  give  him  a  new  start  on  his 
release. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

No.  101,  P.  L.,  p.  149:  This  is  another  Act  that  is  likely 
to  bring  about  most  salutary  results.  It  confers  additional 
and  far-reaching  powers  on  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
Heretofore  the  Board  could  investigate  and  recommend,  but 
it  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  recommendations.  The 
amended  Act  confers  this  authority  in  the  following  words : 
"Whenever,  upon  the  examination  of  any  jail,  prison,  peniten- 
tiary, or  almshouse,  any  condition  shall  be  found  to  exist 
therein  which,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commissioners,  is  unlaw- 
ful or  detrimental  to  the  proper  maintenance,  discipline  and 
hygienic  conditions  of  such  institution,  or  to  the  proper  care, 
maintenance,  and  custody  of  the  inmates  therein,  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tion to  the  warden,  inspectors,  trustees,  sheriff,  commissioners, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  or  other  officer  or  officers  charged  by  law 
with  the  government  of  such  institution,  as  said  Commissioners 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  correct  the  said  objection- 
able condition;  and  in  case  of  the  neglect,  failure  or  refusal 
of  such  officer  or  officers  to  comply  with  such  recommendation, 
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or  in  case  of  his  or  their  failure  to  make  such  attempt  to  com- 
ply therewith  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  Commission- 
ers, within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  service  of  said  recom- 
mendation upon  them,  the  said  Commissioners  shall  certify  the 
facts  in  the  case,  together  with  their  recommendation,  to  the 
district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
thereupon  to  proceed,  by  indictment  or  otherwise,  to  remedy 
the  said  objectionable  condition." 

EXTENSION  OF  PAROLE  PRIVILEGE. 

No.  340,  P.  L.,  p.  532:  This  is  a  Supplement  to  the 
amended  probation,  indeterminate  sentence,  and  parole  Act  of 
1911,  and  provides  that  "any  convict  in  the  State  penitentiaries, 
who  is  now  serving  under  a  sentence  or  sentences  imposed  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven, 
may,  when  he  or  she  shall  have  served  one-third  of  such  sen- 
tence or  sentences,  be  eligible  to  parole  under  the  provisions, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  Sup- 
plement." 

SPONSORS  TO  BE  PROCURED  BY  INSPECTORS. 

No.  247:  This  Act  provides  that  "no  prisoner,  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  minimum  and  maximum  imprisonment 
after  such  prisoner  has  served  the  minimum  sentence,  shall  be 
detained  in  any  penal  institution  because  of  the  inability  of 
such  prisoner  to  procure  a  sponsor  who  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  or  Trustees  of  such  penal  institution; 
and  that,  in  any  case  in  which  such  prisoner  shall  be  unable  to 
secure  such  satisfactory  sponsor,  the  Inspectors  or  Trustees  of 
such  penal  institution  may  procure  a  sponsor  for  such  prisoner 
or  may  require  reports  from  such  paroled  prisoner  in  lieu  of 
a  sponsor,  as  the  Board  of  Inspectors  or  Trustees  may  see 
proper." 

FEMALE  PRISONERS. 

No.  115,  P.  L.,  p.  166:  This  Act,  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society  stood  sponsor,  authorizes  the  Warden, 
Superintendent,  or  person  in  charge  of  any  penitentiary,  jail, 
reformatory,  workhouse,  or  other  penal  institution,  to  lodge 
female  prisoners,  temporarily,  outside  such  institution  at  the 
time  when  such  prisoners  may  become  mothers,  and  provides 
for  the  collection  of  expenses  thereby  incurred. 
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CONGREGATE  FOR  WORSHIP,  ETC. 

No.  395,  P.  L.,  p.  708 :  By  this  Act  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  are  authorized,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  have  any  or  all  of  the  persons  confined  in  the  said 
penitentiary  congregated  for  the  several  purposes  of  worship, 
labor,  learning,  and  recreation :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
be  brought  into  an  assembly  for  common  worship  unless  such 
person  so  desires.  Thus  the  so-called  "Pennsylvania  system" 
of  separate  or  solitary  confinement,  first  introduced  at  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  in  law, 
as  it  had  already  long  become  in  practice,  owing  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  institution. 

ELECTROCUTION. 

No.  338,  P.  L.,  p.  528:  This  Act  provides  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  by  electrocution,  instead  of  by  hang- 
ing; authorizes  the  immediate  erection  of  an  appropriate  build- 
ing and  the  installation  therein  of  the  necessary  apparatus  on 
the  grounds  of  the  new  Western  Penitentiary,  in  Centre 
County;  and  directs  that  henceforth  all  executions  for  the 
entire  State  shall  take  place  at  said  penitentiary. 

BOARD  OF  INSPECTORS  NOW  CONSTITUTED. 

No.  194,  P.  L.,  p.  279 :  This  Act  amends  the  Act  of  1909, 
providing  for  Inspectors  of  County  Prisons  in  counties  having 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  directs  that  in  coun- 
ties containing  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
Sheriff,  the  Controller,  and  the  Commissioner  of  each  of  the 
said  counties  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  This 
eliminates  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
the  District  Attorney,  as  stipulated  by  the  Act  of  1909. 

STATE  WORKHOUSES. 

A  joint  resolution  of  great  merit,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  a  Commission  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  State  system  ot 
workhouses  for  misdemeanants,  failed  to  become  a  law.  Pos- 
sibly the  next  Legislature  may  be  induced  to  see  the  wisdom 
and  benefit  of  such  a  system.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  in 
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the  last  Legislature  no  one  made  a  move  to  repeal  the  amended 
probation,  indeterminate  sentence,  and  parole  law  of  1911,  and 
to  re-enact  the  law  as  originally  drafted  and  passed  in  1909. 
Under  the  amended  law,  which  permits  the  Court  to  fix  both 
the  maximum  and  minimum,  sentences  like  these  have  been 
pronounced :  Minimum,  19  years,  11  months  and  25  days,  max- 
imum, 20  years;  min.,  19  years  and  11  months,  max.,  20  years; 
min.,  5  years,  max.,  5  years  and  1  month;  min.,  4  years  and  6 
months,  max.,  5  years;  min.,  3  years  and  9  months,  max.,  4 
years ;  min.,  2  years  and  5  months,  max.,  2  years  and  6  months ; 
min.,  2  years,  max.,  2  years  and  1  month.  While  such  sentences 
are  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  are  in  absolute  conflict 
with  the  vital  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  a  rational  indeterminate  sentence  is 
meant  to  accomplish.  They  can  be  defended  only  on  the  un- 
tenable hypothesis  that  the  judge  who  sees  the  prisoner  but  a 
few  hours  during  trial,  and  perhaps  has  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  him,  is  more  capable  of  determining  how  long  he  shall  re- 
main in  confinement  before  he  is  again  believed  to  be  fitted  to 
take  his  place  in  society,  than  those  to  whose  custody  he  is  com- 
mitted, and  who  have  daily  opportunity  to  observe  him,  and  to 
study  his  motives  and  purposes.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  old  penology  too  often  still  deals  only  with  the  crime,  and 
not  with  the  man,  and  asks  only,  "What  have  you  done?" 
rather  than,  "What  can  we  make  of  you  ?" 

The  1909  law  was  also  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to  pre- 
scribe a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  criminal,  in  that  it 
imposed  a  maximum  penalty  of  thirty  years  on  a  person  who 
had  twice  before  been  convicted,  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in 
a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  for  any 
crime  committed  in  this  State,  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  it  followed,  in  a  measure,  the 
practice  already  adopted  in  a  number  of  other  States — a  prac- 
tice that  is  sooner  or  later  destined  to  become  common.  There 
is  a  class  of  wrongdoers,  albeit  not  very  large,  who  follow 
crime  professionally;  and  if  society  is  to  be  protected  from 
their  depredations  they  must  be  placed  and  kept  where  they 
can  do  it  no  harm.  If  at  any  time  they  are  cured  of  their  evil 
propensities  they  should  then  be  paroled  or  discharged ;  if  not, 
they  should  remain  in  confinement.  That  they  may  not  be 
harmful  to  others  we  quarantine  lepers  and  smallpox  patients, 
and  detain  the  dangerously  insane;  why  allow  those  to  be  at 
large  who  make  it  a  business  to  harm  society  in  another  way  ? 
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Though  the  law  of  1911,  like  that  of  1909,  is  mandatory, 
and  requires  the  imposition  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  in 
every  case,  some  Courts  still  occasionally  pronounce  a  definite 
sentence,  without  maximum  or  minimum.  This,  of  course, 
impresses  one  somewhat  strongly! 

But  whatever  may  be  our  shortcomings,  and  however 
much  room  for  improvement  still  remains,  the  outlook  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  beyond  question  bright  with  promise,  as  must  be 
evident  from  this  resume  of  recent  legislation.  Fortunately, 
these  new  movements  find  an  able  champion  in  the  level- 
headed, warm-hearted  man  who  sits  in  the  Governor's  chair  at 
Harrisburg. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FATHER. 

James  A.  Leonard,  President  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  relates  the  following  story : 

"A  man  came  into  my  office  one  day,  greatly  excited," 
said  Mr.  Leonard.  "He  appeared  to  be  a  hard-headed  business 
man — a  live  wire.  I  asked  him  what  I  could  do  for  him. 

'  'I  don't  know  whether  you  can  do  anything,'  he  replied. 
'My  boy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  over  there.  My  boy  has 
been  sentenced  to  the  reformatory.  But  I  guess  you  can't  do 
anything  for  him,  because  he's  a  born  criminal.' 

'  'If  he's  a  born  criminal,  he'll  be  the  first  one  I  ever  saw,' 
I  replied. 

"Then  this  man  went  on  and  told  me  what  he  had  done 
for  his  boy.  He  had  bought  him  a  pony  and  cart  when  he  was 
little,  and  later  he  had  bought  him  a  gun  and  a  boat,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  and  before  he  got  through  I  marveled  that  the  boy 
had  not  been  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  much  sooner. 

TOO  BUSY. 

'You  have  bought  all  these  things  for  your  boy,'  I  said, 
'but  have  you  ever  been  a  father  to  him?'  The  man  looked 
surprised.  'I  mean,  have  you  ever  been  a  companion  to  him  ? 
Have  you  ever  interested  yourself  in  the  things  he  was  inter- 
ested in?'  He  had  not  done  so  because  he  was  a  busy  busi- 
ness man. 

"One  year  later  when  that  boy  was  paroled  he  shook  hands 
with  me  and  said :  'Mr.  Leonard,  there  is  one  thing  above  all 
others  that  I  want  to  thank  you  for,  and  that  is  for  getting  me 
acquainted  with  my  dad.' 

"I  wasn't  worried  much  about  that  boy  after  that  because 
he  had  reached  the  stage  where  he  called  his  father  'my  dad.' ' 
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THE  JUDGES  AND  THE  INDETERMINATE 
SENTENCE. 

Judge  Warren  W.  Foster,  the  oldest  Judge  of  the  oldest 
Criminal  Court  in  America,  in  an  address  delivered  to  the 
American  Prison  Association,  and  found  in  our  JOURNAL  of 
last  year,  expressed  himself  as  finally  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  just  and  sound.  We 
printed  a  number  of  copies  of  a  portion  of  this  address  and  sent 
them  to  the  various  Judges  of  Pennsylvania  with  request  that 
they  would  forward  to  us  their  views  on  the  conclusions  of 
Judge  Foster.  So  far  as  answers  were  received,  our  Judges 
agree  with  the  general  sentiment  of  his  address. 

Judge  J.  W.  Bouton,  of  Smethport,  writes : 

"I  have  carefully  read  the  address  of  Judge  Warren  W. 
Foster,  which  you  sent  me,  and  will  say  that  I  am  strictly  in 
accord  with  all  of  his  views  expressed  therein.  In  fact,  I  have 
given  the  matter  considerable  thought  and  have  reached  prac- 
tically the  same  conclusions  as  he.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
theory  of  punishment  for  reformation,  and  the  more  hope  can 
be  inspired  in  a  criminal,  the  better  chance  for  his  improve- 
ment." 

President  Judge  Bregy,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Philadelphia,  states  that  he  "entirely  agrees  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Judge  Foster  in  the  portion  of  the  address 
sent"  to  him. 

From  Presiding  Judge  Reed,  Brookville : 

"In  a  general  way  I  approve  of  what  Judge  Foster  has 
said  on  this  subject.  Assuming  as  we  must  that  the  law  is  in- 
telligently, fairly  and  honestly  administered,  the  results  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  fixed  or  determinate  sentence. 

"I  also  approve  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  Judge 
passing  sentence  to  parole  the  prisoner  after  having  served  a 
part  of  his  sentence.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  counties  in  this  State 
do  not  have  parole  officers,  the  indeterminate  sentence  may 
have  some  advantages  if  there  is  an  alert  and  efficient  Board  of 
Parole  to  look  after  and  keep  track  of  paroled  prisoners." 
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Judge  Wm.  H.  Staake,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Phila- 
delphia, endorses  the  position  of  Judge  Foster.  "My  practice, 
even  before  the  enactment  of  an  "Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  Law"  in  this  State,  in  the  way  of  adult  probation  evi- 
dences my  hearty  sympathy  and  concurrence  with  his  state- 
ments." 

Judge  Charles  Staples,  of  Stroudsburg,  writes : 

"The  extract  from  the  address  of  Judge  Warren  W.  Fos- 
ter on  indeterminate  sentence  received.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  remarks.  I  believe  the  law  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  that  it  has  a  great  tendency,  if  properly  used,  to 
reform  and  make  men  out  of  prisoners  instead  of  confirmed 
criminals. 

President  Judge  Robert  E.  Umbel,  Uniontown,  gives  a 
hearty  and  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  address  of  Judge 
Foster. 

"Judge  Foster  advances  two  reciprocal  ideas  that  in  my 
opinion  we  would  do  well  to  hold  up  and  urge  upon  every  pris- 
oner. Let  the  prisoner's  treatment  be  such  that  he  would  feel 
and  realize  as  an  actual  fact  that  'vengeance  has  been  displaced 
by  an  intelligent  humanity/  and  then  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment  he  will  know  that  if  he  do  his  part  'the  closing 
of  the  prison  doors  behind  him  will  open  the  door  of  hope  be- 
fore him.' 

"If  this  could  be  successfully  done  early  in  the  term,  in 
most  instances  I  believe  the  minimum  would  be  sufficient  and 
there  would  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  severe  punishment 
and  prison  discipline  of  which  we  at  times  hear  in  some  of  our 
penal  institutions." 


We  have  received  Bulletin  27  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  title 
PRISON  SCHOOLS.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
who  may  apply  for  it,  and  the  document  will  be  found  to 
contain  some  facts  of  much  interest.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  the  appointment 
of  some  civilian  teacher,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
prison,  as  the  principal  of  such  school,  but  that  he  may  prop- 
erly be  assisted  by  inmate  teachers.  In  our  observation  of 
these  schools,  it  often  happens  that  excellent  teaching  is  done 
by  prisoners.  The  pamphlet  contains  forty-seven  pages  and 
the  statistics  and  deductions  are  based  on  reports  from  fifty- 
three  prison  schools  of  very  diverse  grades  of  efficiency. 

A.  H.  V. 
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A  VENETIAN  REFORMATORY. 
DANIEL  BUCKLEY. 

While  Italy  is,  perhaps,  to-day  considered  a  little  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  administration  of  what  the  great 
majority  of  delegates  to  the  last  International  Prison  Congress 
consider  the  best  methods  of  prison  discipline  designed  for 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  there  are  few  countries  in 
which  more  earnest  consideration  of  the  cause  of  crime — and 
criminality — is  given  at  an  earlier  date  than  here.  The  writ- 
ings of  Lombroso,  Terri,  and  Beccaria,  the  last  named  way 
back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  psychological  nature 
of  the  criminal,  are  remarkable  considering  their  dates. 

Indeed  the  theory — alas  too  prevalent  to-day — that  a 
criminal  is  a  criminal  because  he  can  be  nothing  else  and  that 
reformative  methods  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  his  crime  is 
innate,  and  that  those  of  such  breeding  can  never  for  long 
conform  to  the  ordinary  conventions  of  society,  is  without 
doubt  developed  by  an  attempt  to  push  Lombroso's  theory 
too  far  towards  its  purely  logical  conclusion.  *  *  * 

I  have  recently  visited  the  Institute  Colletti  in  Venice.  It 
was  founded  many  years  ago  by  a  priest  and  carried  on  by 
private  donation.  Now,  however,  it  is  under  government  in- 
spection, though  of  a  very  lax  nature,  I  should  think,  but  per- 
haps all  that  their  donation  of  about  thirty  cents  per  day  per 
head,  warrants. 

The  ages  of  the  inmates  are  from  eight  to  nineteen  and 
no  systematic  supervision  of  them  is  maintained  after  dis- 
charge. Boys  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  largely  from  either 
wilful  parental  neglect  or  that  form  of  it  caused  sometimes 
by  poverty,  sometimes  from  ignorance,  mix  at  will  with  those 
who  have  committed  offences  or  have  proved  idlers  by  deter- 
mination. These  first  cannot  but  be  harmed  by  contact  with 
the  latter  who  may  or  may  not  be  practised  in  the  wriles  of 
minor  crimes. 

These  are  the  most  notable  faults,  but  I  understand  that 
the  present  director  has  been  in  charge  but  for  a  few  months, 
and  if  he  is  the  same  stamp  of  man  as  his  assistant,  he  will 
have  but  little  trouble  with  his  boys,  for  he — the  Sub-Director, 
believes  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  a  boy  without  getting 
to  his  heart  and  confidence. 
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After  England,  one  misses  the  smartness  of  both  insti- 
tution and  inmate  which  so  predominates  there,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  an  individuality  shown  on  the  boys' 
faces  here  that  was  totally  lacking  in  England. 

But  the  great  good  of  the  institution  is  that  no  matter  at 
what  age  a  boy  comes  to  this  reformatory — for  that  is  prac- 
tically what  it  is — he  cannot  leave  before  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old  without  having  proved  himself  capable  of  a  man's 
work.  Aside  from  the  ever-present  shoemakers'  school  which 
is  rarely  impressive,  the  Institute  Colletti  has  a  small  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  well  filled  with  drills,  lathes,  etc. ;  an  A  No. 
1  carpentry  shop  and  a  large  yard  for  stonecutting  in  which 
there  stood  some  specimens  of  work  almost  worthy  of  being 
dignified  by  the  word  sculpture.  These  shops,  of  course,  are 
a  great  help  to  maintaining  the  school  as  well  as  practically 
insuring  that  the  boys,  on  discharge,  find  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

The  plan  is  worthy  of  continued  interest,  for,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  scientific  interest  in,  and  prac- 
tice of,  reformatory  methods  is  as  yet  a  new  thing  in  Italy, 
and  the  close  attention  to  the  individual  paid  by  such  a  keen 
and  enthusiastic  man  as  the  present  sub-director  cannot  have 
but  wonderful  results. 


BEQUEST. 

THE  PENNSYVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges a  bequest  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  made  by  our 
generous  patron,  Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  deceased. 
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*THE  IDEAL  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

EUGENE  N.  Foss, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

POLITICS  AND  PRISONS. 

After  three  years  of  practical  contact  as  Governor  with 
the  administration  of  our  prison  system,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  still  the  weakest  spot  in  our  form  of  government.  Nor  do 
I  hope  to  see  this  condition  permanently  changed  through  any 
political  organization.  The  change  must  come,  as  it  is  coming 
in  Massachusetts,  through  an  awakened  public  conscience. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  regard  Massachusetts  to- 
day as  a  leader  in  the  work  of  improving  our  prison  system. 
Whatever  criticisms  I  may  make  will  be  directed  against  those 
reactionary  interests  which,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
including  Massachusetts,  oppose  and  belittle  every  attempt  at 
improvement. 

I  have  forced  certain  prison  reforms  upon  the  political 
machinery  of  Massachusetts,  but  at  every  step  these  reforms 
have  been  opposed  by  partisan  leaders. 

The  penal  administration  of  a  State,  with  its  hundreds  of 
henchmen,  forms  in  itself  a  powerful  political  machine.  Then 
there  is  the  still  greater  political  power  of  the  local  and  county 
institutions,  with  their  thousands  of  retainers  and  favorites. 
Political  control  of  all  this  machinery  is,  in  some  cases,  enough 
to  insure  political  control  of  the  State.  Therefore,  the  prac- 
tical politician  often  fights  to  maintain  the  old  order  and  keep 
out  those  reforms  which  would  surely  destroy  his  grip.  The 
people  must  take  the  prisons,  reformatories,  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  out  of  politics  and  keep  them  out.  There  is  no 
more  excuse  for  political  administration  of  a  prison  than  for 
the  political  administration  of  a  hospital,  a  school  or  a  bank. 

POVERTY  AND  THE  PRISONS. 

In  my  study  of  our  court  and  prison  methods  I  found,  as 
I  shall  presently  demonstrate,  a  great  wastage  of  human  lives 
— a  failure  to  reclaim  and  utilize  them. 

*Read  before  the  American  Prison  Association  held  at  Indianapolis, 
October,  1913. 
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I  recall  my  amazement  at  learning,  a  year  ago,  that  more 
than  one-third  of  all  our  commitments  in  Massachusetts  were 
for  debt.  Of  27,454  commitments,  in  that  one  year,  more  than 
78  per  cent,  were  for  petty  offenses.  These  were  divided  into 
two  groups:  11,156  had  definite  sentences  of  less  than  six 
months.  An  almost  equal  number  (10,371)  were  not  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  but  were  incarcerated  with  the  others,  and 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  treatment,  because,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conviction,  they  could  not  pay  the  small  fines  imposed. 

Imprisonment  was  inflicted  upon  the  first  group  as  a  pen- 
alty for  their  law-breaking.  The  second  group  were  sentenced 
only  to  small  money  penalties,  and  suffered  imprisonment  only 
for  being  temporarily  poor.  The  Courts  did  not  consider  that 
they  deserved  imprisonment.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  been 
committed  in  the  first  instance. 

I  discovered,  also,  that  the  fate  of  any  small  offender  at 
the  bar  of  justice  depends  far  too  much  upon  the  temperament 
and  theories  (notions)  of  his  particular  Judge,  and  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  his  particular  act  than  to  his  character  and 
the  causes  of  the  offense. 

Let  me  add  in  all  seriousness  than  the  managers  of  my 
own  shops  and  factories  make  a  more  efficient  and  intelligent 
sorting  and  reclamation  of  scrap  metal  than  the  laws  have  gen- 
erally made  of  the  living  men  and  women  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap  of  our  jails  and  prisons. 


LUCK  AND  THE  PRISONS. 

The  10,000  who  were  locked  up  for  debt  were,  in  many 
instances,  the  victims,  not  of  justice  but  of  the  inequality  of 
our  justice.  In  each  case,  if  the  penniless  prisoner  came  before 
a  certain  Judge  he  was  most  likely  to  receive  human  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  to  be  allowed  a  few  days  of  grace  to 
pay  his  fine,  just  as  every  signer  of  an  overdue  note  receives 
his  legal  days  of  grace  to  pay  it.  If  he  chanced  to  come  before 
another  Judge,  he  was  practically  certain  to  receive  no  grace 
whatever.  I  realize  that  these  are  harsh-sounding  statements. 
Let  us  proceed  to  prove  that  they  are  true. 

The  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  searching  legislative 
investigation  two  years  ago,  following  a  demand  in  my  first 
inaugural  address  for  a  more  equal  and  efficient  administration 
of  justice.  A  Commission  of  five  experts,  headed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Suffolk  County  (i.  e.,  Bos- 
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ton),  analyzed  our  court  and  prison  records  and  declared  that 
in  our  lower  courts 

"There  exists  a  radical  and  multiform  variation  and  an- 
tagonism in  matters  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  In 
our  opinion  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment,  for  no  body  of 
law  can  serve  its  full  purpose,  no  penal  law  can  command  the 
full  measure  of  that  public  respect  (failing  which  the  law  itself 
fails)  when  the  execution  of  such  laws  needlessly  and  unrea- 
sonably varies  within  a  given  community." 

This  legislative  investigation  showed,  for  example,  that 
one  police  Judge  gave  probation  in  80  per  cent,  of  his  cases; 
another  in  40  per  cent,  of  his  cases;  another  in  only  16  per 
cent.;  another  in  10  per  cent.  One  fined  four  and  one-half 
times  as  many  cases  as  he  committed ;  another  fined  and  com- 
mitted equally.  Even  in  the  higher  courts,  there  has  been  the 
same  lack  of  uniformity.  In  one  of  these,  75  sentences  were 
imposed  for  every  hundred  cases  begun;  in  another,  60;  in 
another,  52;  in  another,  39;  in  another,  33;  in  another,  29; 
and  in  another,  none. 

In  all,  some  54,000  sentences  for  minor  offenses  (fines 
or  under  six  months)  were  given  in  Massachusetts  in  1912. 
Thirty-three  thousand  paid  their  fines  and  went  free.  Ten 
thousand  more  couldn't  pay,  and  for  that  reason  alone  were  en- 
rolled among  our  prison  population.  Eleven  thousand  more 
were  sentenced  to  brief  terms  and  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  money  payment  at  all.  Judge  for  yourselves,  in  view 
of  this  official  report,  whether  or  not  the  element  of  simple 
chance  entered  into  the  disposition  of  these  54,000  cases. 


PROBATION  THE  BASIS  OF  REFORM. 

This  year  we  have  taken  a  very  radical  and  progressive 
step  toward  the  further  reform  of  our  prison  system.  We  have 
enacted  a  law  compelling  the  Judges  of  the  lower  courts,  \vhen 
they  impose  small  fines,  to  suspend  commitments  for  failure 
to  pay,  and  to  allow  time  for  such  payments  to  be  made.  They 
are  required  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  prisoner's  character 
and  circumstances,  and  must  put  him  on  probation  and  give 
him  time  to  pay  his  fine,  unless  it  is  found  (affirmatively)  that 
he  is  likely  to  default,  or  that  the  public  interest  requires  his 
commitment.  This  law  only  reinforces  the  great  principle  of 
probation,  which  we  now  recognize  as  a  more  effective  moral 
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force  than  punishment  for  the  vast  majority  of  incipient  crimi- 
nals. It  is  probation  that  must  form  the  cornerstone  of  our 
ideal  prison  system. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  38  per  cent  of  our  jail 
commitments  in  Massachusetts  have  in  the  past  resulted  from 
the  refusal  of  the  minor  Courts  to  grant  periods  of  grace  or 
probation  in  cases  of  fines  that  are  not  paid  when  so  ordered. 
Governor  Oswald  West,  of  Oregon,  whose  work  for  the  ra- 
tional treatment  of  prisoners  is  widely  known,  says : 

"My  belief  (is)  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  are 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  are  not  criminals  at  heart,  are  really 
not  any  worse  offenders  than  thousands  who,  through  some 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  escape  the  stigma  of  a  penitentiary 
term." 

Governor  West  is  right.    Let  me  prove  it. 

Out  of  27,000  prison  commitments  per  annum  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  only  1,300  for  offenses  against  the  person; 
only  300  for  offenses  serious  enough  to  receive  sentences  for  a 
year  or  longer.  The  fact  is  that  many  offenses  against  the  law 
have  no  serious  moral  quality.  They  do  not  indicate  defects 
of  character  in  the  offender.  They  are  only  acts  which  the 
Legislature  has  prohibited  arbitrarily,  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  public,  and  most  of  them  are  punishable,  with  money 
penalties.  Any  one  of  these  acts  may,  however,  send  a  man 
to  jail  if  he  is  poor. 

And  yet  our  prisons  and  even  reformatories  are  built  and 
armored  in  the  belief  that  this  population  is  all  of  a  type  dan- 
gerous to  the  community  and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  steel  or 
masonry  cells. 

I  believe  that  a  more  scientific  administration  of  our  judi- 
cial and  penal  systems  will  result  in  cutting  down  our  prison 
population  by  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
complish more  than  is  now  accomplished  for  the  community. 


INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  PRISONS. 

In  committing  to  jail  in  default  of  fine,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  fine  will  be  paid  off  by  work.  That  is  the  ancient  theory. 
But  even  in  this  our  present  system  is  a  failure. 

In  Massachusetts,  out  of  the  10,371  jail  commitments  of 
men  and  women  last  year  for  non-payment  of  fines,  only  2,260 
of  these  (or  less  than  22  per  cent.)  succeeded  in  securing  their 
release  by  the  payment  of  the  fine;  and  even  in  these  cases  the 
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money  was  not  earned  by  the  prisoners.  They  had  no  chance 
to  earn  it,  and  were  not  expected  or  even  allowed  to  do  so.  In 
most  cases  they  paid  up  only  by  taking  from  wives,  children  or 
friends,  the  money  needed  to  "satisfy  justice." 

Again,  you  have  the  right  to  demand  my  proofs  as  to  our 
prison  industries.  Here  they  are : 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  21  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion, 13  of  which  have  a  limited  industrial  equipment.  But, 
with  a  total  average  population  of  3,200  inmates,  the  aggre- 
gate income  from  the  industries  represented  less  than  $11  per 
capita  for  a  year's  residence,  and  less  than  $2  for  each  indi- 
vidual committed.  The  earnings  of  all  the  industries  of  all  our 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  last  year  were  $34,370.62;  but 
the  maintenance  costs  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  was 
$737,608.  The  industries  earned,  in  fact,  only  one-sixth  of  the 
cost  of  the  food  used  in  the  institutions.  They  earned  only 
about  the  same  amount  that  was  spent  on  the  prisoners'  cloth- 
ing. 

Our  existing  jail  practice  not  only  fails  to  collect  the 
amount  of  the  debtor's  fine,  but  actually  increases  the  pris- 
oner's cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  every  day  he  is  detained. 

In  our  State  Prison  and  the  two  State  Reformatories  we 
get  somewhat  better  industrial  results.  Even  here,  \vith  an 
average  aggregate  population  of  1,692  prisoners,  the  average 
income  from  the  industries  was  only  about  $24  per  capita  per 
year,  or  less  than  50  cents  per  capita  for  a  week's  residence. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  State  Prison  for  the  year  was 
$178,704,  of  which  the  industries  earned  a  little  over  11  per 
cent. 

I  mention  these  pitifully  poor  showings  of  our  prison  in- 
dustries to  indicate  the  wonderful  opportunity  we  have  for 
intelligent  improvement  in  this  important  part  of  the  penal 
system.  It  should  also  be  said  that  our  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  prisoners  has  proved,  first  of  all,  that  merely  being 
locked  behind  iron  bars  is  as  futile  for  the  cure  of  crime  as  it 
would  be  for  the  cure  of  any  physical  disease. 

But  we  also  know  that  vigorous  and  wholesome  produc- 
tive labor  is  a  universal  medicine  for  moral  weakness,  as  it  is 
for  physical  ills.  We  are  even  recognizing  that  many  insane 
persons,  if  kept  cheerfully  and  actively  at  work,  stand  an  in- 
finitely better  chance  of  recovery  than  if  kept  in  idleness.  Pro- 
ductive employment  for  the  inmates  of  all  penal  institutions 
must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  solve  the  business  problems  of 
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our  prisons,  and  are  also  to  make  imprisonment  realize  its 
highest  purpose — the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

THE  MARKET  AND  THE  PRISONS. 

In  building  up  our  prison  industries  we  shall  face  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  markets  for  their  products.  In  discussing 
any  reasonable  system  of  prison  industries  it  is  obvious  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  unduly 
populous  conditions  of  our  prisons. 

With  the  reduction  of  our  prison  population  which  will 
result  from  a  more  scientific  penal  system  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  prison  in- 
dustries without  placing  these  products  upon  the  open  market. 
They  will  be  sold  at  their  full  values  for  use  in  the  various 
public  institutions.  By  this  means  the  prison  industries,  if  di- 
versified and  organized  along  modern  business  lines,  can  be 
maintained  at  a  normal  rate  of  activity,  each  man's  full  work- 
ing capacity  can  be  utilized,  and  men  whose  criminality  has 
been  due  to  industrial  incapacity  may  be  fitted  for  self-support. 

THE  PRISONERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

We  need  business-like  penal  institutions  for  the  direct 
good  they  will  do  the  prisoners,  and  we  need  them  no  less  in 
order  to  protect  the  families  from  destitution  and  pauperism. 

Remember  that  in  our  Massachusetts  State  Prison  and 
Reformatories,  with  an  average  produce  less  than  50  cents  per 
capita  per  week;  and  then  take  note  that  many  of  these  in- 
mates are  men  and  women  with  families.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  9,888  married  prisoners  in  our  Massachu- 
setts penal  institutions.  Many  others  had  parents  and  other 
relatives  dependent  upon  them.  Many  of  them,  though  law- 
breakers, had  at  least  supported  their  families  and  would  be 
glad  to  continue  to  do  so.  Others,  who  would  shirk  this  duty, 
should  be  forced  to  meet  it  squarely.  But,  as  it  is,  even  the 
paltry  50  cents  a  week  does  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  dependent 
wives  and  children  of  the  prisoners.  In  fact,  our  total  jail,  re- 
formatory and  prison  commitments,  in  this  one  State,  num- 
bering some  27,000  a  year,  probably  involve  a  financial  dis- 
aster (often  permanent  disaster)  to  at  least  50,000  persons  a 
year,  many  of  these  being  innocent  children. 

No  systematic  general  study  of  the  normal  earning  power 
of  arrested  persons  has  been  made,  but  "nine  prisoners  inter- 
viewed at  random  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison,  all  admitted 
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that  they  were  married  and  had  been  earning  at  the  time  of 
conviction  amounts  varying  from  $1  a  day  to  $2,000  a  year, 
while  in  prison  the  highest  sum  earned  was  $34  per  year.  All 
had  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  seven  cases,  the 
wives  were  endeavoring  to  provide  for  their  children,  their 
earnings  never  exceeding  $8  per  week,  and  in  three  cases 
amounting  to  only  $2.  One  wife  was  a  cripple,  and  in  another 
case  it  was  stated  that  the  family  was  dependent  on  help  pro- 
vided by  the  Poor  Commission. 

I  have  said  in  opening  this  paper  that  I  consider  our  prison 
system  as  the  weakest  spot  in  our  form  of  government.  It  is 
the  worst  possible  sort  of  political  economy,  and  the  worst  pos- 
sible sort  of  moral  economy,  to  seek  the  reformation  of  any 
law-breaker  by  throwing  his  family  into  the  poorhouse,  or 
making  it  dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity.  We  now 
have  a  law  in  Massachusetts  that  in  cases  of  non-support  the 
Judge  may  order  the  payment  of  50  cents  a  day  to  the  pris- 
oner's destitute  family.  But  these  cases  form  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  all  commitments.  Other  dependent  families  get 
nothing. 

The  main  hope  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender  must 
be  found  in  his  relations  to  those  he  loves.  It  cannot  be  found 
in  punishment.  When  we  beggar  a  prisoner's  family,  destroy- 
ing the  self-respect  of  his  wife  and  children,  we  not  only  make 
them  charges  upon  the  public,  but  are  in  great  danger  of  turn- 
ing the  man  himself  into  an  anarchist,  a  hater  of  God  and  of 
human  society. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  short-term  convicts  in  twelve 
States  are  still  subject  to  the  notorious  prison-contract  system, 
under  which  their  forced  labor  is  leased  for  a  few  cents  a  day 
to  some  private  concern.  Neither  they  nor  their  families  re- 
ceive even  this  beggarly  pittance,  and  the  products  which  their 
labor  render  cheap  are  used  in  the  open  market  to  cut  down 
the  established  price  levels  in  our  industrial  world. 

It  is  also  a  shock  to  learn  that  in  thirty-one  States  the 
houses  of  correction  are  still  under  the  direct  political  control 
of  county  officials,  as  they  are  to-day  in  Massachusetts.  Crime 
is  against  the  State,  which  should  control  all  institutions  for  its 
treatment. 

Here  and  there  over  the  United  States  the  principle  of 
social  service  is  becoming  recognized,  and  financial  help  is 
being  set  aside  to  prevent  pauperizing  the  otherwise  helpless 
families  of  the  incarcerated  lawbreakers.  But  social  service 
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must  go  further  than  this;  and  its  agents  must  act  as  the 
mutual  friends  and  helpers  of  the  prisoner  inside  the  prison 
walls  and  his  family  outside.  His  family  must  be  held  to- 
gether, encouraged  and  advised ;  shown  how  to  keep  the  homes 
together,  and  how  to  provide  conditions  toward  which  the 
prisoner  himself  can  look  hopefully  forward.  In  all  this  work 
we  must  remember  that  the  first  principle  of  the  penal  code  is 
not  to  punish  but  to  reform.  So  an  important  element  of  the 
social  service  must  be  the  direct  assistance  of  the  discharged 
prisoner. 

We  are  now  sending  this  man  out  on  the  streets  with  a 
decent  outfit  of  clothing  and  possibly  a  dollar  or  two  in  his 
pocket,  but  without  friends,  with  very  little  hope  of  employ- 
ment, and  with  the  face  of  the  community  set  hard  against  him. 
He  may  have  worked  ten  years  in  the  prison  shops  and  some 
one  has  profited  by  his  labor,  but  neither  he  nor  the  State  has 
profited.  He  has  been  producing  merchandise,  but  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  have  not  represented  more  than  one-fifth  or  even  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  him  in  prison. 

Last  year  Massachusetts  helped,  from  the  State  treasury, 
2,937  long-term  prisoners  discharged  from  its  institutions,  in- 
including  men  and  women,  and  it  devoted  to  this  purpose  only 
$12,098,  an  average  of  approximately  $4  per  capita,  and  these 
sums  included  clothing,  transportation  and  medicine,  beside 
office  expenses.  In  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction, 
which  have  an  aggregate  population  throughout  the  year  of 
3,200  persons,  only  $3,211  was  given  for  the  help  of  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

In  sharp  distinction  from  our  experience  in  Massachu- 
setts, I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Sheriff  Frank  H.  Tracy, 
of  Washington  County,  Vermont.  This  progressive  and  hu- 
manitarian officer  began  to  employ  his  men  under  a  prison 
labor  law  of  1906,  which  provided  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
worked  under  guard.  Results  were  very  poor.  The  men  did 
as  little  work  as  possible  and  with  little  care  as  to  quality. 
Finally,  Sheriff  Tracy  commenced  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  of  giv- 
ing the  men  themselves  a  part  of  their  earnings.  He  promised 
them  all  they  earned  above  $1  a  day,  and  under  this  system 
the  results  have  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Tracy  says,  "We  have 
had  many  a  man  support  his  family  from  his  earnings  while 
serving  time."  The  men  are  said  to  work  cheerfully,  to  save 
their  wages,  and  to  be  contented  with  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment. 
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I  hope  from  personal  testimony,  that  this  official  has  won 
the  respect  of  his  men,  made  friends  with  them,  and  reformed 
a  large  proportion  of  them  through  cheerful  work  and  through 
fostering  a  spirit  of  manhood. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  DRUNKARD. 

Any  rational  attempt  to  conserve  the  economic  status  of 
the  prisoner,  or  to  provide  for  their  destitute  families,  must 
take  cognizance  first  of  all  of  the  inebriate  class. 

Last  year  two-thirds  of  all  our  commitments  to  jails, 
houses  of  correction  and  State  penal  institutions  were  for 
drunkenness  and  for  default  of  fines  imposed  for  drunkenness. 
These  numbered  18,564.  While  we  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  still  further  protecting  the  community  from  the  inebriate, 
we  must  first  admit  that  merely  sending  a  man  to  jail  does  not 
cure  his  drinking.  This  fact  stands  out  first  among  all  the  data 
of  scientific  penology.  Let  us  prove  it. 

Of  these  18,000  commitments,  there  were  3,665  in  which 
the  offender  had  been  previously  committed  from  6  to  15 
times;  there  were  1,100  cases  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
previously  committed  from  16  to  30  times;  there  were  44 
cases  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  re-committed  more  than 
50  times.  In  all,  66  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  persons  previ- 
ously committed.  There  were  only  6,000  first  commitments. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  folly  of  a  system  of 
treating  drunkenness  out  of  which  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  treated  come  back  from  5  to  50  times  each.  Nor  is  this  the 
whole  story  as  to  inebriety.  While  only  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mitments were  directly  for  drunkenness,  nevertheless,  out  of 
our  entire  number  of  commitments,  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
the  prisoner  is  reported  to  be  of  intemperate  habits.  Last  year 
the  number  of  prisoners  marked  down  as  being  intemperate 
was  26,369.  We  must  change  radically  the  system  of  treating 
drunkenness. 

We  have  solved  the  problem,  in  a  measure,  by  extending 
probation  to  occasional  offenders  and  imposing  fines  upon  those 
who  need  a  slight  reminder  of  the  danger  of  continuing  their 
habits ;  but  at  this  point  our  penal  system  breaks  down,  and  we 
simply  throw  the  habitual  drunkard  into  the  scrap  heap  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks  and  then  allow  him  to  crawl  away  again 
to  repeat  the  performance  indefinitely.  With  each  successive 
commitment,  the  man's  standing  in  the  community  is  still  fur- 
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ther  lowered.  His  self-respect  and  will  power  are  both  under- 
mined in  proportion  as  he  receives  merely  punitive  and  not 
curative  treatment  for  his  trouble. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  practically  the 
entire  field  of  drunkenness  out  of  the  prison  system,  exactly  as 
we  have  already  separated  from  the  prison  administration  the 
care  of  all  the  insane,  and  some  of  the  feeble-minded.  We  are 
looking  into  this  problem  in  Massachusetts  under  an  expert 
commission,  especially  created  by  the  last  Legislature  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  to  report  its  recommendations  to  the 
next  General  Court. 

I  am  therefore  reluctant  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  plans 
suggested.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we  expect  to  catch  practi- 
cally every  habitual  drunkard  early  in  his  career  of  drunken- 
ness, and  instead  of  locking  him  up  for  ten  days  in  jail,  to  put 
him  into  a  farm  or  hospital  colony  where  he  will  be  kept  at 
work  under  hygienic  and  cheerful  conditions,  until  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  is  fit  to  be  returned  to  the  community. 

The  young  drunkard  in  Massachusetts  will  learn  from  this 
system,  when  it  is  established,  that  for  his  third  or  fourth  pub- 
lic offense  the  law  may  take  him  into  permanent  custody,  ex- 
actly as  if  he  were  an  insane  person.  For,  like  the  insane,  he 
has  obviously  lost  his  will  power  and  is  unfit  for  liberty.  In 
the  custody  of  the  State,  he  will  first  be  set  to  work  and  com- 
pelled to  work  for  his  own  physical  regeneration  as  well  as  the 
practical  support  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one.  If  possible,  he 
will  be  employed  in  some  farm  or  agricultural  colony,  where 
he  will  be  expected  to  work  his  way  as  soon  as  he  is  in  fit  phys- 
ical condition.  When  he  is  finally  discharged  with  satisfactory 
bodily  health,  and  presumably  with  will  power  restored,  he 
must  learn  that  if  he  still  persists  in  becoming  intoxicated  he 
will  be  sent,  at  the  discretion  of  a  duly  qualified  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, to  a  colony  where  his  detention  by  the  State  may  be- 
come permanent  unless  he  can  give  better  evidence  of  his  fit- 
ness to  be  at  liberty. 

You  may  say  that  this  contemplated  system  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  we  have  already  initiated  to  a  certain  extent 
through  our  new  hospitals  for  dipsomaniacs,  will  cost  too 
much.  If  so,  I  must  disagree  with  you.  Remember  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  entire  judicial  and  criminal  system  is  main- 
tained, at  enormous  public  expense,  because  of  inebriety.  Re- 
member, also,  that  these  recurrent  cases  of  drunkenness  are 
more  expensive  to  handle  than  that  relatively  insignificant  part 
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of  our  criminal  population  that  is  locked  up  for  sentences  of  a 
year  or  more;  for  in  each  arrest  for  drunkenness  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts  and  the  jails  must  be  set  in  motion  just  as 
if  the  case  involved  a  graver  offense  and  a  longer  sentence. 

Take  the  12,000  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  Massa- 
chusetts last  year,  which  represented  from  1  to  50  previous 
commitments  each,  and  you  can  realize  something  of  the  direct 
expense  involved  in  the  present  method.  Then  remember,  also, 
that  these  men  and  women  were  detained  without  any  effective 
medical  supervision,  without  efficient  employment  and  with 
practically  no  expectation  of  reformation  either  on  the  part  of 
the  State  or  the  prisoner  himself.  Remember  that  in  most  of 
these  cases  the  men  had  at  least  been  earning  something,  and 
that  with  their  detention  in  prison,  their  earning  power  abso- 
lutely ceased.  Remember  that  at  least  one-half  of  them  are 
men  with  families,  becoming  known  for  the  repeated  arrests 
of  the  husband  and  father,  sink  to  one  or  another  of  the  lowest 
social  strata  of  modern  life. 

Figure,  if  you  can,  the  enormous  loss  to  the  community 
represented  by  this  vast  amount  of  degradation,  deprivation  of 
earning  power  and  destitution.  Then  you  will  see  the  urgent 
need  of  some  system  which  will  not  only  be  more  effective  in  its 
working  out,  but  more  justifiable  on  economic  grounds  as  well. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  committed  to  our  penal  institutions  as  the  scrap  heap  of 
humanity.  Now  in  reclaiming  any  scrap  heap,  whether  of  the 
machine  shop  or  of  human  society,  the  first  essential  is  to  sort 
it  out,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  each  assortment  at  its  own 
value.  But  our  human  scrap  heap — the  most  costly  and  com- 
plicated scrap  heap  in  the  world — has  never  yet  been  adequately 
sorted. 

Our  local  jails,  which  house  two-thirds  of  our  average 
penal  population,  and  to  which  some  nine-tenths  of  all  actual 
commitments  are  made,  have  practically  no  classification  what- 
ever. Our  State  institutions  which  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
penal  population,  have  extremely  little  classification.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  so-called  criminal 
class  is  not  really  criminal  at  all,  but  merely  defective. 
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THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

But  no  matter  what  improvements  are  made  in  prisons  and 
reformatories,  they  can  never  accomplish  the  results  desired 
until  the  definite  sentence  is  supplanted  by  one  which  deals  sci- 
entifically with  the  discharge  of  prisoners. 

Ordering  the  commitment  of  a  man  to  prison  is  a  judicial 
function.  But  no  judge  can  determine,  in  advance,  when  a  pris- 
oner is  fit  to  return  to  the  community.  Probably  we  are  not 
ready  to  give  to  any  board  the  authority  to  hold  a  human  being 
permanently  in  prison,  though  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  abso- 
lute power  to  keep  persons  in  insane  hospitals  until  they  are 
believed  to  be  recovered. 

As  a  concession  to  popular  distrust  of  officials,  we  may 
authorize  the  Courts  to  limit  the  maximum  term  for  which  a 
criminal  may  be  held.  But  no  Court  should  be  allowed  to  say, 
in  advance,  when  a  prisoner  shall  be  discharged.  That  is  an 
administrative  function.  He  should  remain  until  it  is  believed 
that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  criminal.  The  determination  of  this 
question  should  be  left  to  a  Board  constituted  for  that  purpose, 
composed  of  men  appointed  solely  on  the  ground  of  special 
fitness.  Political  considerations  should  be  absolutely  excluded 
in  their  selection.  Their  qualifications  should  be  equal  to  those 
of  the  judges,  though  different.  Their  compensation  should  be 
sufficient  to  command  the  service  of  high-grade  men.  The 
Judges  who  send  men  to  prison  are  paid  for  their  work.  No 
one  would  be  satisfied  with  volunteers.  It  is  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  unpaid  men  to  perform  the  equally  important  duty  of 
releasing  men  from  prison. 

Mere  passive  obedience  to  ordinary  prison  rules  cannot  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  a  prisoner  is  fit  for  liberty.  There 
should  be  a  system  of  marking  covering  every  detail  of  his  life, 
requiring  his  actual  co-operation  with  the  administration,  and 
constantly  testing  his  character.  He  should  be  released  grad- 
ually, from  grade  to  grade,  with  increasing  liberty  until  at  last 
he  is  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Even  then  he  should  not  be  free. 
He  should  understand  that  his  sentence  is  still  in  force.  He 
should  be  under  constant  helpful  supervision,  and  subject  to 
recall  for  any  shortcoming  or  misdemeanor. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  brief  outline  of  work  toward  the  goal  of  a  better 
prison  system  has  all  been  demonstrated  in  part  in  different 
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sections  of  the  country.  It  only  remains  to  combine  the  sepa- 
rately valuable  elements  into  a  coherent  system.  This  result  is 
demanded  not  only  from  economic  considerations  but  as  a 
moral  duty  which  the  public  owes  to  itself. 

The  waste  of  lives  resulting  from  the  present  system  is 
appalling.  Each  year  an  army  of  at  least  300,000  men  and 
women  is  marched  into  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  for 
the  single  reason  that  they  could  not  pay  fines  imposed  by  the 
lower  Courts  for  some  minor  infringement  of  the  law. 

At  least  300,000  human  beings  each  year  (and  probably 
the  total  is  nearer  half  a  million),  with  all  their  family  con- 
nections and  dependents,  are  thus  needlessly  infected  with  the 
moral  poison  of  prison  life  and  their  opportunities  of  honest 
industrial  employment  and  self-respecting  independence  need- 
lessly diminished. 

At  least  an  equal  number  of  human  beings  are  sent  to 
prison  each  year  in  the  theoretical  expectation  that  their  prison 
punishment  will  reform  them,  but  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  they  sink  down  to  a  lower  moral  stratum  and  come  out 
worse  off  than  they  went  in. 

As  an  employer  of  labor,  I  know  something  of  the  value 
of  self-respecting  human  beings  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity. But  no  man  can  fix  a  limit  to  this  value.  We  cannot 
afford  on  either  economic  or  moral  grounds  to  waste  anjd  de- 
bauch needlessly  any  of  the  potential  values  of  human  beings 
to  their  families,  to  their  community  and  to  their  country. 

Even  the  "jail-bird"  is  worth  something  to  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  even  he  is  worth  helping,  training,  educating 
and  reforming.  It  will  cost  something  to  establish  these  better 
methods  of  treatment,  but  it  will  not  cost  one-tenth  of  what 
the  present  human  wastage  amounts  to. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  we  spent  nearly 
$7,000,000  for  our  police  system,  our  courts  and  our  prisons, 
but  we  spent  less  than  $25,000  for  restoration.  That  is  to  say, 
for  every  $28  that  we  spent  in  pursuing  and  punishing  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law,  we  spend  $1  in  helping  him  to  re-enter  the 
community  as  a  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizen. 

I  maintain  that  a  large  part  of  this  $7,000,000  expended 
in  one  State  alone  is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  worse  than 
that.  It  is  used  to  establish  criminal  records  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  persons  who  could  be  both  punished  and 
helped  more  effectively  by  a  proper  development  of  our  parole 
and  probation  systems. 
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Throughout  the  United  States  last  year  400,000  sentenced 
prisoners  were  discharged  from  penal  institutions.  The  greater 
number  of  these  had  been  simply  thrown  upon  the  prison 
scrap  heap  for  a  certain  period,  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  the 
terribly  unfavorable  conditions  of  these  institutions,  and  then 
thrown  back  again  upon  the  community  in  a  helpless  or  semi- 
helpless  condition. 

Our  civilization  has  learned  how  to  apply  to  human  prob- 
lems the  science  of  prophylaxis,  hygiene,  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  in  the  criminal  world  there  are  sciences,  tested  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  which,  if  co-ordinated  and  uni- 
versally applied,  will  lessen  the  evils  of  crime  and  its  resultant 
poverty,  just  as  surely  as  the  science  of  sanitation  eliminates 
an  infectious  disease. 

The  suggestions  that  I  have  made  in  this  address  are  all 
based  on  practical  experience  reported  from  different  quarters 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  into  practice 
unless  we  can  take  the  entire  penal  system  of  the  country  out 
of  politics  and  put  it  on  a  sound,  non-partisan,  business  basis. 

For  our  schools,  we  hunt  all  over  the  world  for  profes- 
sional skill  and  training  to  administer  these  institutions.  We 
spare  absolutely  no  expense  to  make  our  public  schools  the  bul- 
wark of  democracy.  Gradually  we  are  solving  that  problem 
and  fitting  our  schools  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  society. 

But  our  judicial  and  criminal  fields  are  still  under  the 
thrall  of  politics.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  Judges  are 
elected  on  political  grounds,  and  criminal  administrators  ap- 
pointed in  return  for  political  services. 

We  must  establish  the  entire  field  of  penal  administration 
on  a  humanitarian  basis  and  entrust  it  to  highly  qualified  man- 
agers, especially  fitted  by  training  and  temperament  to  this  ex- 
acting field.  We  must  pay  them  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  pay 
the  managers  of  our  great  industries,  and  hold  them  to  the 
same  sort  of  accounting  for  the  efficiency  and  the  moral  and 
economic  success  of  their  stewardship. 
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[We  commend  the  following  article  by  Sheriff  Tracy,  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  to  the  attention  of  Sheriffs,  Wardens, 
and  County  Commissioners  throughout  the  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Warden  Tracy's  prisoners  are  law-abiding,  and  are 
being  reformed.  The  County  Jail  is  practically  self-sustaining.  ] 

By  F.  H.  TRACY, 
Sheriff  Washington  County  Jail,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

One  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  greatest  abuses  have 
taken  place  and  where  the  least  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  prisoners  has  been  the  County  Jail.  This,  as  a  rule,  has 
been  kept  by  the  county  sheriffs  or  by  a  deputy  serving  under 
him,  whose  time  has  been  taken  up  largely  in  the  other  duties 
of  his  office,  with  hardly  a  thought  for  the  betterment  of  the 
men  under  his  care. 

And  this  is  not  strange.  A  superintendent  at  the  head  of 
a  penal  institution  is  paid  for  his  services;  in  most  States  he 
can  not  engage  in  any  other  business  and  is  supposed  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  a  sheriff  is  paid 
nothing,  as  a  rule,  for  the  time  he  might  spend,  and  gets  noth- 
ing except  payment  for  the  board  of  the  prisoner;  in  most 
States  this  is  far  too  small  an  amount  to  even  give  the  men 
proper  food. 

In  many  of  the  county  jails  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
the  separation  or  segregation  of  the  men.  Men  who  are  com- 
mitted for  the  want  of  bail,  and  men  who  are  serving  time  for 
misdemeanors  and  smaller  offenses,  are  compelled  to  mingle 
and  associate  with  men  with  a  criminal  record. 

Believing  the  honor  system  to  be  the  only  true  way  to  try 
and  help  men  down  and  out,  and  hoping  to  benefit  some  one 
less  fortunate  than  himself,  the  writer  has  tried  to  give  his 
experience  in  the  following  paragraphs,  both  with  the  old 
method  and  the  new. 

Up  to  the  year  1906,  all  persons  committed  to  the  county 
jails  in  the  State  of  Vermont  were  compelled  to  spend  their 
time  in  idleness;  they  came  from  their  terms  of  imprisonment 
weak  physically  and  mentally.  Many  times  they  were  dis- 
charged in  mid-winter,  poorly  clad,  penniless,  and  sometimes 
miles  from  home,  with  no  alternative  but  to  beg,  steal  or  get 
drunk. 

The  Legislature  of  1906  passed  a  prison  labor  law,  to  be 
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tried  in  county  jails,  that  allowed  all  persons  committed  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  for  being  a  tramp,  or  for  intoxication,  to 
be  confined  in  the  county  jail  in  the  county  in  which  the  offense 
was  committed,  and  to  be  employed  outside  the  walls  of  said 
jail  under  guard.  The  law  fixed  the  price  per  day  to  be  paid 
said  guards.  It  also  provided  a  penal  board,  consisting  of  the 
assistant  judges  of  the  county  court,  the  sheriff  and  the  super- 
visor of  highways  for  the  county,  to  make  rules  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  men. 

The  Legislature  of  1908  also  provided  that  all  persons 
committing  a  crime  not  a  felony,  where  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment did  not  exceed  one  year,  should  be  confined  in  the  same 
place  and  worked  in  the  same  manner. 

The  penal  board  of  this  county  (Washington)  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1907  the  experiment  of  working  the 
men  outside  the  walls  of  the  jail,  the  State  taking  all  the  money 
earned  by  the  men;  after  nearly  six  months  the  result  was 
almost  a  failure.  One  day  the  sheriff  called  one  of  the  men 
into  the  jail  office,  and  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  him;  as 
the  result  the  "honor  system"  was  tried,  and  for  over  six  years 
it  has  been  a  success.  At  first  it  was  tried  with  local  men,  or 
men  whose  home  was  here  or  whose  people  lived  in  the  State, 
but  gradually  it  has  been  used  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  last  three  years  only  one  man  serving  time 
has  been  refused  the  chance  to  work  without  guard. 

The  men  are  all  compelled  to  work  at  laborer's  work.  No 
matter  what  his  profession  or  trade  in  life  has  been,  he  has  to 
do  the  work  of  a  common  laborer.  The  reason  for  that  is,  that 
this  is  a  strong  union  center,  but  in  this  way  we  have  had  the 
support  of  the  various  labor  unions.  The  pay  for  a  laborer  in 
this  section  is  $2.00  per  day.  Under  our  system  the  penal 
board  has  taken  $1.00  as  the  share  for  the  State,  and  has  al- 
lowed the  men  to  have  the  balance  earned.  During  the  last 
six  years  we  have  worked  over  1,200  men  outside  the  jail. 
The  men  start  from  the  jail  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, taking  their  dinner  pails  in  hand,  and  work  sometimes 
two  or  three  in  a  place,  and  very  often  alone,  scattered  over  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles,  and  during  this  time  we  have  never  lost 
a  man.  During  the  first  three  years  we  had  three  try  to  escape, 
but  during  the  last  three  years  none  have  made  the  attempt. 
These  men  go  to  their  work  dressed  like  the  ordinary  laborer 
and  no  one  not  knowing  them  would  for  a  minute  suspect 
them  to  be  prisoners. 
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The  jail  office  has  become  an  employment  bureau,  and  it 
has  been  said  many  times  by  corporations  and  others  employing 
labor  that  they  preferred  them  to  those  to  be  found  outside. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  been  careful  and  prudent  with  their  sav- 
ings, saving  their  money  for  their  families  and  we  had  many  a 
man  serving  a  sentence  of  from  three  to  six  months  or  a  year 
support  his  family  and  keep  them  from  charity,  while  serving 
sentence.  We  have  a  man  at  this  time  whose  sentence  expires 
within  a  week,  who  is  completing  a  year's  term,  who  has  sup- 
ported his  family  in  this  way  and  at  the  same  time  earned  more 
dollars  for  the  State  than  has  been  paid  the  jailor  for  his 
keeping. 

No  prisoner  is  denied  the  privilege  in  the  evening  of  going 
to  the  newsstand  to  buy  the  daily  paper,  or  to  the  tobacco  store 
to  buy  his  tobacco,  or  to  any  other  store  to  purchase  what  he 
needs.  In  this  little  jail,  carrying  from  thirty  to  sixty  pris- 
oners, we  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  State  treasury  over 
six  thousand  dollars,  besides  buying  all  the  clothing  worn  by 
the  men  while  at  work,  paying  all  carfares  in  going  to  and  from 
their  work  and  all  other  expenses. 

We  know  we  have  seen  some  men  start  with  a  new  pur- 
pose in  life,  going  out  to  try  and  redeem  the  past.  The  locking 
of  a  cell  door  is  an  unknown  quantity  with  us. 

One  of  the  methods  used,  to  which  we  attribute  much  of 
our  success,  has  included  two  little  cards  which  we  have  called 
the  keys  to  the  fail.  The  first  is  a  little  pledge  which  the  men 
are  asked  to  sign  when  committed.  It  runs  as  follows : 

Montpelier,  Vt, 19— 

I  hereby  freely  and  voluntarily  promise  and  agree  that,  while  I  am  a 
prisoner  confined  in  the  Washington  County  Jail  or  employed  as  a  prisoner 
outside  of  the  walls,  I  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
of  every  kind  and  character ;  that  I  will  not  play  cards  for  money  or  for 
any  article  of  value;  that  I  will  not  break  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State; 
that  I  will  not  violate  any  of  the  rules  of  the  jail,  and  that  I  will  at  all 
times  conduct  myself  as  a  gentleman. 

The  other  is  a  little  card  used  as  an  introduction,  and  is 
given  by  the  sheriff : 

For  a  little  while  you  and  I  are  compelled  to  live  under  the  same 
roof,  and  in  a  way  to  be  in  each  other's  company.  You  came  without 
an  invitation  from  me.  Probably  you  had  no  intention  that  we  should 
meet  in  this  way.  During  your  stay,  your  treatment  will  largely  depend 
on  your  behavior 

"Probably  you  have  made  a  mistake,  perhaps  done  wrong.  I  have  done 
both ;  most  all  have.  Let  us,  the  little  while  we  are  together,  try  and  do 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  Should  we  both  do  this  I  am  sure  we  can 
part  with  respect  for  each  other. 
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My  earnest  wish  is  that  I  may  be  a  better  man  for  having  known  you, 
and  that  you  may  be  none  the  worse  for  having  met  me. 

Many  a  man  comes  to  a  time  in  life,  sometimes  through 
force  of  circumstances,  which  means  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Perhaps  he  does  wrong  through  ignorance,  perhaps  willfully. 
If  he  cannot  be  reached  by  kindness  he  surely  cannot  in  any 
other  way.  And  with  thirteen  years'  trial  as  keeper  I  believe 
the  honor  system  the  only  way. 


FOOTFALLS. 
BY  A  CONVICT  IN  THE  ATLANTA  PRISON. 

In  the  cell  over  mine,  at  night, 
A  step  goes  to  and  fro 
From  barred  door  to  iron  wall. 
From  wall  to  door  I  hear  it  go, 
Four  paces,  heavy  and  slow, 
In  the  heart  of  the  sleeping  jail, 
And  the  goad  that  drives,  I  know ! 

I  never  saw  his  face,  or  heard  him  speak ; 
He  may  be  Dutchman,  Dago,  Yankee,  Greek ; 
But  the  language  of  that  prison's  step 
Too  well  I  know ! 

Unknown  brother  of  the  remorseless  bars, 
Pent  in  your  cage  from  earth  and  sky  and  stars, 
The  hunger  for  lost  life  that  goads  you  so, 
I  also  know. 

Hour  by  hour,  in  the  cell  overhead, 
Four  footfalls,  to  and  fro, 
'Twixt  iron  wall  and  barred  door, 
Back  and  forth  I  hear  them  go, 
Four  footfalls  come  and  go. 
I  wake,  and  listen  in  the  night : 
Brother,  I  know ! 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION, 
OCTOBER  11-16,  1913. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Prison  Association  in  1913 
were  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  registration,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Association,  was  679,  and  may  be  thus 
classified. 

From  Indiana    379 

other  States  274 

"     District  of  Columbia  3 

"      Canada  17 

"     Germany    4 

"     Cuba  1 

"     South   Africa    1  679 

The  first  session  was  opened  with  a  large  attendance  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks presiding.  In  opening  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
the  former  presiding  ofHcer  of  the  United  States  Senate  was 
very  much  at  home.  He  commented  on  the  fact  that  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  some  other  coun- 
tries were  present,  drawn  together  by  the  "dictates  of  hu- 
manity," and  noted  that  the  people  of  America  are  coming 
"more  and  more  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  more  and 
more  to  introduce  humanity  into  our  penal  institutions."  He 
sympathized  with  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  that  "posi- 
tions in  penal  institutions  should  not  be  regarded  as  prizes  for 
political  activity.  These  offices  should  be  wholly  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  petty  politics." 

Governor  Ralston  welcomed  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  paying  much  attention  in  his  remarks  to  the  working  of 
the  law  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  which  he  positively 
stated  was  the  final  legislation  in  the  working  out  of  the  theory 
of  reformation  instead  of  vindictive  justice. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  LEONARD. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  history  of  the  Association,  the 
officers  were  philanthropists  whose  aim  was  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  the  penal  code  and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Very  few  wardens  attended  the  first  sessions  of  this  body. 
The  officers  of  prisons  generally  regarded  the  men  and  women 
who  composed  this  Association  as  well-meaning  but  impracti- 
cable theorists.  Gradually  there  has  come  about  a  change  of 
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view.  Probably  the  theorists  have  somewhat  modified  their 
opinions  and  certainly  many  of  the  wardens  of  the  country 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  prisons  must  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  humanity.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  wardens  and 
prison  officers  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  body.  Conspicuous  among  them  has  been  James  A.  Leon- 
ard, Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  practicing  the  principles  of  the  New 
Penology. 

As  a  preliminary  remark,  Mr.  Leonard  said : 

"Fifteen  years  ago  the  American  Prison  Congress  met  in  this  city  and 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  Sage  of  Elmira,  whom  we 
all  lovingly  think  of  as  the  'grand  old  man'  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  opening  sentences  of  his  address  were  as  follows : 

"We  are  again  this  twenty-eighth  year  from  the  organization  of  the 
Prison  Association  brought  face  to  face  with  the  tremendous  fact  of 
crime. 

"We  to-night,  after  fifteen  years'  additional  study  and  investigation, 
still  face  that  tremendous  fact.  If  we  had  dependable  statistics  and  a 
graphic  method  of  presenting  them,  so  as  to  bring  out  vividly  the  cost  of 
crime  in  the  loss  of  life,  the  injury  to  persons,  the  prevalence  of  crime- 
engendered  disease,  the  sorrow,  despair  and  utter  wretchedness  charge- 
able to  the  criminal  in  our  midst,  and  then  add  to  this  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty, the  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  and  enterprises  of  the 
individual  and  the  social  body,  it  might  seem  that  in  the  fifteen  years 
since  the  American  Prison  Congress  met  in  Indianapolis  there  had  been 
no  substantial  progress  making  for  the  solution  of  the  persistent  problem 
of  crime  and  criminals. 

No  REDUCTION  IN  CRIMES. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  efforts  made  for  the  punishment 
and  prevention  of  crime  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
criminals,  but  the  statistics  available  furnish  very  contradictory  and  con- 
fusing data  as  to  this,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  in  most 
instances  and  places  where  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  criminals  in  proportion  to  population,  two  very  important 
considerations  have  been  left  out  of  the  account,  *.  e.,  the  increased  vigi- 
lance and  thoroughness  of  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  and  new  legis- 
lation which  has  raised  the  standard  below  which  a  man  can  not  fall  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  The  superintendent  of  one 
great  reformatory  reports  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  his  institution 
were  convicted  of  offenses  that  twenty  years  ago  were  not  classed  as 
felonies. 

"We  are  glad  to  learn  on  the  authority  of  a  Harvard  professor  that 
the  criminals,  in  a  country-wide  census,  would  be  found  to  be  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  but  he  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  costs  more  to  apprehend,  convict  and  incarcerate  this  small  group 
than  it  does  to  educate  the  99  per  cent,  that  constitute  the  good  citizenship 
of  the  land. 
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OBJECTS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

"The  program  now  in  your  hands  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association  very  tersely,  as  follows: 

"1.  The  improvement  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and 
offenders,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

"2.  The  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  the  nature  of  offenders  and 
their  social  surroundings,  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders  and 
of  preventing  crime. 

"3.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  management  and 
discipline  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
and  other  officers. 

"4.  The  care  of  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  have  given 
evidence  of  reformation. 

"We  believe  that  a  careful  survey  of  these  fields  of  activity  warrant 
us,  without  undue  optimism,  in  reporting  not  only  substantial,  but  very 
extraordinary  progress  made  in  dealing  with  what  Mr.  Brockway,  with  his 
usual  precision  of  phrase,  denominated  the  'tremendous  fact  of  crime.' " 

WHEN  THE  FATHER  is  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Leonard  pointed  out  the  need  of  intimate  association  with  his 
father  by  a  boy  in  the  period  of  his  adolescence,  and  said  that  this  was  a 
critical  time  for  the  boy.  He  pointed  out  that  during  that  period  a  youth 
reaches  his  maximum  susceptibility  to  religious  influences.  When  the 
youth  at  this  age  drops  out  of  the  home,  church  and  school  there  is  no 
place  left  him  but  the  street  and  there  he  meets  temptations  that  he 
never  knew  before.  It  is  during  this  period  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  begin 
their  career,  and  he  added :  "Could  we  but  add  10  per  cent,  to  the  present 
efficiency  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and  the  playground  and  to 
a  like  degree  give  power  to  the  social  hand  as  a  whole,"  safely  to  keep 
these  adolescent  youths,  and  wisely,  lovingly,  but  firmly,  hold  them  and 
mold  them,  allowing  none  to  slip  away  between  the  fingers,  the  problem 
of  the  prevention  of  crime  would  be  solved  and  the  criminal,  if  not  elim- 
inated, would  become  a  negligible  quantity.  I  would,  therefore,  welcome 
an  agitation  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  these  time-honored  agencies 
as  a  substitute  for  the  long  and  disappointing  search  for  the  cure  for 
crime  and  criminals  in  the  so-called  sciences,  ranging  from  phrenology 
to  eugenics." 

EXHIBIT  IN  THE  STATE  HOUSE. 

Throughout  the  week  of  the  meetings,  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  exhibit  of  work  done  in  the  Reformatories  and 
Prisons  of  the  State  and  also  of  models  of  construction  of  cells 
and  apartments  for  prisoners  was  displayed  in  the  State  House 
corridors.  In  at  least  one  case,  prisoners  were  present  to  ex- 
plain and  to  demonstrate  their  industrial  employments.  This 
unique  exhibit  was  visited  and  admired  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  but  also  by  many  visitors  from  the 
city.  As  an  additional  attraction,  in  the  evenings  there  were 
moving  pictures  and  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  State. 
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The  most  extensive  exhibits  were  those  of  the  State 
Prison  and  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women.  The  Re- 
formatory was  among  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  teaching  the 
vocational  arts,  and  a  very  interesting  display  of  metal  utensils 
and  house  furnishings  were  shown.  Bright  and  homelike  were 
the  models  of  cells  from  the  State  Prison,  and  the  fruits  of 
prison  labor  in  the  form  of  furniture,  hardware,  clothing,  and 
many  other  useful  articles  were  shown.  From  the  Indiana 
Boys'  School  at  Plainfield  came  an  array  of  pastry  dainties, 
woodwork,  shoes,  and  printing,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

THE  BIG  MEETING. 

It  is  customary  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  between  the 
sessions  of  the  Association,  to  hold  under  its  direction  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  some  of  our  speakers  may  bring  before  the 
public  some  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  line  of  penology. 
The  first  address  this  year  was  delivered  by  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  of  Chicago,  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear. 
He  dwelt  on  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  the  man  in 
prison.  The  prisoner  had  his  individual  responsibility,  but  it 
was  important  that  people  realize  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  the  prisoner.  "We  should  recognize  our  duty,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause we  are  strong  and  our  brother  is  weak."  He  agreed  with 
an  investigator  who  has  said  that  the  Lombroso  type  of  crimi- 
nal did  not  exist  among  criminals.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  average  criminal  was  a  type  wholly  apart  from  other  men, 
but  that  he  was  still  a  man,  although  he  was  weaker  in  mind, 
body  and  moral  purpose  than  the  average  man  that  the  public 
comes  in  contact  with. 

"What  makes  these  weak  men  fall  ?"  he  asked.  "We  can 
not  shake  off  our  share  of  the  responsibility." 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  that  the  business  men,  the  profes- 
sional men,  the  voters,  and  all  persons  who  go  to  make  up  the 
country's  citizenship  must  seek  out  the  social  cause  of  the  fall 
of  weak  men  and  remedy  the  cause.  Legislation  of  the  better- 
ing of  conditions  of  laboring  men,  insurance  for  workmen,  the 
banishing  of  corrupt  politics,  and  other  reforms  were  men- 
tioned as  things  needed  in  order  that  men  might  grow  stronger 
physically,  mentally  and  in  moral  purpose. 

"It  is  proper  that  the  brain  of  the  criminal  should  be 
studied,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  "but  we  must  also  direct  attention 
to  ourselves.  Are  we  doing  our  full  duty  as  business  men, 
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statesmen,  citizens  and  voters  ?  The  most  important  question 
is  not  what  the  convict  is,  but  what  are  we.  When  we  look  at 
our  neglect  of  things  we  should  do  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  we  have  so  many  criminals  but  that  we 
have  so  few.  We  boast  of  our  democracy.  Then  we  must  take 
the  responsibilities  of  democracy  and  all  other  work  for  better 
conditions  for  the  improvement  of  men." 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  dis- 
cussed the  "Rights  of  the  Criminal."  "First,  the  criminal  has 
the  right  to  be  convicted.  It  is  better  for  him  to  be  convicted 
than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  crime.  But  in  de- 
priving the  convict  of  his  regular  social  life  we  must  give  him 
something  that  will  improve  him  and  make  him  fit  to  live  in  our 
world  again.  The  criminal  also  has  the  right  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  deeds,  because  if  he  could  have  helped  com- 
mitting the  deed  he  is  responsible.  In  the  speaker's  opinion 
there  are  few  criminals  \vho  are  not  responsible. 

"Wre  need  to  sound  a  new  note  in  our  attitude,  and  that  is 
the  right  of  the  criminal  to  be  a  real  man,  and  to  have  a  real 
chance  in  a  real  world. 

"A  prison  should  turn  a  man  out  in  better  health  than  he 
was  in  when  he  entered,  and  prison  discipline  should  be  for  the 
sake  of  the  inmates  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  and 
guards.  The  prisoner  has  the  right  to  a  good  education  in 
prison,  and  he  should  have  the  books  to  read  which  would 
make  him  a  better  man  wrhen  he  got  outside. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  the  prisoner  has  been  sick 
morally,  and  that  prison  is  only  a  hospital  for  assisting  in  his 
cure.  When  a  prisoner  is  released  he  is  a  moral  convalescent, 
and  in  order  to  be  fully  cured  must  have  the  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  good  men  and  women.  He  needs  human  sympathy 
and  brotherhood.  You  can't  kick  a  man  up,  but  you  can  lift 
him  up." 


MRS.  BOOTH  S  APPEAL. 

Mrs.  Booth,  who  is  known  among  the  prisoners  all  over 
the  United  States  as  "Little  Mother,"  made  a  strong  and  touch- 
ing appeal  for  the  "men  behind  the  gray  walls."  She  agreed 
with  Mr.  Henderson  that  the  "distorted  bogy  of  the  criminal 
from  the  cradle"  had  been  held  before  the  public  too  long. 
Another  bogy,  is  what  is  known  as  "the  criminal  class." 
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"We  not  only  should  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  prisoners,  but  we  should  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  his  manhood  in  the  future.  We  should  realize  that 
we  are  a  great  human  family  welded  closely  together,  and  that 
none  of  us  can  safely  become  interested  in  one  phase  of  uplift 
to  the  exclusion  of  another.  The  thing  we  slight  may  prove 
later  to  be  a  vital  thing  to  us.  The  whole  public  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  betterment  of  prison  life,  as  the  prison  question 
affects  every  one." 

WARNING  TO  PUBLIC. 

Such  a  conference  as  the  present  one,  Mrs.  Booth  said, 
was  a  warning  to  the  public  that  the  men  in  the  prisons  were 
those  with  whom  the  home,  the  church  and  the  nation  had 
failed.  Conditions  in  the  prisons,  such  as  discipline,  food, 
management,  buildings,  etc.,  are  constantly  being  bettered,  she 
said,  and  we  should  broaden  our  efforts  by  making  better  con- 
ditions in  the  outside  world  so  that  criminals  may  be  prevented. 

Mrs.  Booth  said  the  old  prison  system  treated  prisoners  as 
a  mass,  and  now  the  realization  is  coming  that  every  prisoner 
has  an  individuality  which  must  be  recognized.  "Every  pris- 
oner must  have  his  own  chance.  A  man  should  not  be  treated 
as  one  of  a  great  herd,  but  each  man  should  stand  as  a  man/' 

All  work  of  prison  reform  would  be  undone,  she  said, 
unless  the  prisoners  on  their  release  were  met  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
In  closing,  Mrs.  Booth  stirred  and  touched  the  audience  with 
stories  of  prisoners  with  which  she  was  familiar.  She  told 
these  stories  in  order  to  send  home  her  point  that  prisoners 
were  human  beings  capable  of  regeneration  and  reform. 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

The  trend  of  sentiment  was  in  the  direction  of  an  abso- 
lutely indeterminate  sentence.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court 
to  decide  that  it  will  be  better  for  society  for  some  men  and 
some  women,  upon  proof  of  certain  charges,  to  remain  for  a 
season  in  durance,  but  the  length  of  the  stay  is  to  be  relegated 
to  specialists  and  tqthe  officers  of  the  prison,  who  in  connection 
with  a  Board  of  Parole  may  determine  from  observation  and 
close  study  when  the  prisoner  is  ready  to  resume  a  place  in  the 
community.  Dr.  von  KleinSmid,  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
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at  Jeffersonville,  was  quite  positive  in  the  belief  that  only  by 
the  widest  kind  of  absolutely  indeterminate  sentence,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suspension  of  sentence,  and  the  employment  of  ex- 
perts to  assist  the  judges,  could  there  be  any  hope  for  great 
progress.  The  scientific  study  of  criminology  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  work  at  Jeffersonville.  Superintendent  Peyton  insti- 
tuted such  line  of  research  about  a  year  ago,  and  Dr.  von 
KleinSmid  has  charge  of  the  research  department.  The  Doctor 
was  not  alone  in  his  demand  for  such  a  court  decision  which 
would  provide  that  even  a  sentenced  man  might  be  kept  out 
of  the  prison,  or,  if  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  society  could  be 
held  for  life  unless  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  cured  of  his 
malady.  William  J.  Day,  Superintendent  of  the  California 
Prison  Commission,  continued  the  plea  for  places  of  detention, 
"without  locks  or  bolts,  or  guns  or  guards,"  and  the  full  appli- 
cation of  the  privilege  of  furlough. 

A  very  strong  paper  was  presented  by  W.  H.  Berry,  of 
Iowa.  He  spoke  like  a  Saul,  who  had  seen  a  new  light.  He 
was  an  attorney  who  held  for  many  years  the  old  retributive 
ideas  of  punishment.  We  give  liberal  quotations  from  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Association. 

I  began  service  on  the  Iowa  Board  of  Parole  with  its  organization 
July  i,  1907,  and  have  been  serving  continuously  on  that  board  since. 
I  have  assisted  since  that  time  in  the  examination  by  personal  interview  of 
more  than  two  thousand  men  eligible  under  the  maximum  sentence  law, 
and  the  provisions  governing  the  paroling  of  prisoners,  to  parole.  I  have 
listened  to  the  claims  of  probably  five  hundred  more  who  were  serving 
a  definite  sentence  at  the  time  the  law  took  effect.  These  examinations 
have  included  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from  boys  of  sixteen  to  men 
of  eighty  years,  men  and  women  .guilty  of  all  crimes  known  to  the  calendar 
except  treason,  men  and  women  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  socially, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  of  all  grades  of  education,  habits,  environ- 
ment, possible  for  man  to  imagine.  I  have  watched  men  in  prison  and 
studied  the  record  of  their  conduct  out  of  prison  and  before  they  had 
committed  crime,  from  their  own  reports  and  the  reports  we  obtained 
from  others.  From  these  experiences  and  observations,  from  the  facts 
obtained  in  this  work  I  speak  to  you  at  this  time  on  the  subject  assigned 
to  me.  It  is  easy  to  theorize,  and  beautiful  theories  may  be  evolved  from 
the  study  of  imaginary  facts  or  conditions  read  about,  it  is  quite  another 
to  draw  your  conclusions  from  contact  with  the  conditions.  I  know  of  no 
field  in  which  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  sympathy  to  run  riot,  and 
maudlin  sentiment  be  given  right  of  way  on  the  one  hand,  or  prejudice 
and  vengeance  on  the  other  than  in  the  managing  of  prisons  and  the 
handling  of  prisoners  at  long  range;  the  determination  of  what  should  be 
done  or  not  done  with  the  convicted  criminal  from  a  theoretical  standpoint 
and  that  point  found  by  observations  made  in  a  few  visits  to  prisons, 
listening  to  some  prisoners'  tales,  or  the  theories  of  some  sentimental 
agitator  with  little  or  no  experience,  and  six  years'  experience  is  all  too 
short  to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  ready  to  reach  conclusions  on  many  matters. 

It  is  impossible  to  enforce  penalties,  either  imprisonment,  fine  or 
physical  pain,  without  deprivation,  discomfort,  suffering,  mental  or 
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physical  or  both,  hence  in  enforcing  penalties  there  inheres  punishment,  but 
punishment  should  not  be  the  object  of  the  enforcement  of  penalties,  it  is 
the  indirect  result.  I  thought  when  I  began  service  on  the  Board  of 
Parole  and  have  said  in  public  addresses  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
time  would  not  come  when  one  object  of  sending  men  to  prison  would 
not  be  punishment,  and  it  should  not  come.  My  longer  service  and  obser- 
vation in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  study  of  the  criminal  and  of 
the  relations  between  man  and  man,  remembering  how  at  best  the  judg- 
ment of  man  is  faulty,  have  caused  me  to  positively  change  my  mind. 
No  man  can  determine  how  much  punishment  should  be  visited  on  his 
fellowman  as  punishment  for  his  offense.  As  said  above  there  is  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  the  enforcing  of  penalties  to  prevent  repetition,  to  deter 
others  and  become  a  willing  observer  of  the  law.  Such  punishment  inheres 
in  the  enforcing  of  these  penalties  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  other 
object.  The  Almighty  alone  has  a  right  to  punish  for  punishment  sake. 

To  most  successfully  accomplish  the  things  desired  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  I  conceive 
to  be  a  necessity. 

First,  because  judges  cannot  fix  intelligently  the  amount  of  penalty 
a  law  violator  should  pay; 

Second,  because  the  penalty  one  man  should  have  to  pay  for  an  offense 
is  no  criterion  from  which  to  judge  what  another  man  should  pay  for  a 
similar  offense  unless  all  the  conditions  are  the  same; 

Third,  because  there  are  some  persons  convicted  of  crime  who  should 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  they  committed  or  the  impossibility 
of  reformation,  and  for  the  good  of  society  be  isolated  indefinitely  and 
possibly  for  life. 

The  average  criminal  is  an  unknown  man  to  the  grand  jurors  who 
indicted  him,  to  the  county  attorney  who  prosecuted  him,  to  the  jurors 
by  whose  verdict  he  was  found  guilty,  and  the  judge  who  pronounced  the 
sentence.  As  a  rule  the  only  facts  revealed  by  the  trial  are  those  connected 
with  the  commission  of  the  particular  offense  with  which  he  is  charged; 
no  judge  however  learned,  however  just,  however  honest,  can  tell  how 
long  the  average  man  should  be  confined  in  order  to  accomplish  any  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  as  stated  above. 
The  man  before  the  judge  and  jury  is  presumed  to  be  innocent,  is  entitled 
to  that  presumption  until  he  has  exhausted  all  the  means  provided  by 
law  to  prevent  his  final  conviction.  No  judge  when  he  pronounces  sentence 
on  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  prisoner  that  he  shall  reveal 
himself  and  his  history,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  steps  which  may 
yet  be  taken  that  may  result  in  his  acquittal;  to  compel  the  prisoner  to 
disclose  his  history  and  thereby  give  evidence  against  himself  would  be 
not  only  contrary  to  law  but  a  great  injustice.  How  can  the  sentencing 
judge  know  or  guess  whether  three  or  thirty  years  is  what  the  prisoner 
before  him  for  sentence  should  receive  in  order  to  accomplish  his  refor- 
mation or  deter  him  from  repeating  or  deter  others  from  committing 
crime?  How  can  the  sentencing  judge  know  whether  the  prisoner  before 
him  is  a  repeater  or  a  first  offender?  Of  course  in  a  per  cent,  of  cases 
the  accused  is  a  man  known  to  the  officers,  but  not  in  the  average  of 
cases  of  men  who  have  committed  felonies.  I  have  listened  many  a  time 
to  a  judge  pronouncing  sentence  of  punishment  by  confinement  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  definite  period,  six  months,  one  year, 
two  years,  five  years,  etc.,  and  as  I  have  heard  the  good  advice  given  to 
the  prisoner  followed  by  the  sentence  fixing  the  time  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  the  prisoner  should  serve  as  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
which  the  jury  had  found  him  guilty  I  have  wondered  by  what  method  of 
reasoning  he  came  to  his  conclusions.  I  practiced  before  a  judge  for 
eight  years  who  never  sentenced  a  prisoner  without  bewailing  the  fact  that 
he  felt  his  utter  helplessness  when  called  upon  to  fix  the  time  a  prisoner 
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should  serve  in  prison;  many,  many  times  have  I  listened  to  this  judge 
as  he  delivered  his  lecture  and  passed  his  sentence  when  at  some  point 
in  the  service  he  would  pause  to  remark  that  "if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  a  man  feels  the  need  of  divine  aid  it  is  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
pass  sentence  on  his  fellowman,"  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
prisoner  before  him  thanked  his  lucky  stars  that  divine  insight  had  not 
been  given  him.  Man  may  exercise  his  judgment,  after  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  prisoner's  life  history,  his  habits,  his  disposition,  his 
criminal  record  or  want  of  it,  the  fullest  opportunty  to  observe  him  with 
the  aid  of  his  disposition  and  temperament,  as  developed  by  his  conduct 
and  life  in  prison,  with  the  information  given  by  prison  officers  from 
their  observation  of  him  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  and  may 
then  approximate  the  length  of  time  he  should  be  incarcerated  both  for  his 
own  good  and  the  good  of  society,  but  even  then  it  is  only  approximation; 
it  is  the  best,  however,  that  man  can  do.  I  am  aware  that  many  judges,  as 
stated  by  the  distinguished  jurist  Honorable  Warren  J.  Foster  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  addressed  this  association  in  1912  on  this  subject, 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  law  which  deprives  them  of  the  right  to 
fix  the  exact  time  of  imprisonment.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this 
attitude  in  the  many  cases  results  from  the  fact  that  they  still  retain  the 
old  idea  of  punishment  of  the  individual  foremost  in  their  minds  when 
they  are  imposing  sentences  of  the  law,  and  cannot  conclude  that  any  other 
tribunal  will  have  opportunity  to  become  informed  as  to  the  man  and  his 
crime,  as  they  have.  They  have  not  come  in  contact  with  the  individual 
prisoner  in  sufficient  numbers  or  under  circumstances  giving  opportunity 
for  comparison  of  man  with  man  or  the  study  of  the  causes  that  have  led 
men  to  violate  the  law  to  enable  them  to  fully  comprehend  what  is  included 
in  fixing  penalties  which  the  law  violator  must  pay.  They  have  not  had 
occasion  to  follow  the  convicted  man  to  the  prison  door  and  study  him 
in  his  prison  life,  the  time  to  investigate  his  history  and  learn  of  his 
environments  and  temptations,  and  discriminate  between  the  man  who 
is  a  criminal  because  he  wants  to  be  and  the  man  who  just  happened  to 
be.  They  do  not  have  time  or  means  of  finding  out  that  one  man  who 
stands  before  them  as  a  thief,  apparently  sullen  and  crime  stained  is 
simply  crushed,  dazed  into  apparent  indifference,  is  the  first  offender, 
while  the  special  pleader,  the  apparent  penitent  sorrowing  for  his  wrong- 
doing and  lost  opportunities  is  recognized  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
prison  gates  as  having  but  recently  been  released  and  scarcely  needs  to 
have  his  picture  taken  or  the  Bertillon  man  trouble  himself  to  remeasure 
and  reexamine  him  before  he  makes  out  a  new  identification  card. 

John  Doe  is  serving  a  seven  year  maximum  sentence  for  the  crime 
of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretense.  The  amount  obtained  so  small,  the 
excuse  given  so  plausible,  that  the  good  people  of  the  community,  though 
he  was  a  comparative  stranger,  urged  an  early  release  and  petitioned  for 
his  parole.  The  prisoner  was  educated,  a  professional  man  of  ability, 
well  connected  in  family  and  business.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
this  ^  prisoner  was  an  old  offender,  known  to  police  officers  and  bureaus 
of  identification  and  prison  wardens  of  many  parts  of  the  Union,  a 
premeditated  criminal,  yet  notwithstanding  his  ability  he  was  a  criminal 
in  a  small  way;  his  own  family  while  regretting  his  situation  and  hoping 
for  his  release  yet  admitted  his  history  and  said  not  a  word  in  his  defense. 
Richard  Roe,  a  happy-go-lucky,  good"  natured  negro,  serving  a  maximum 
sentence  of  ten  years  for  breaking  and  entering  and  taking  two  boxes  of 
sardines  when  his  stomach  was  burning  from  the  effects  of  poor  whiskey, 
without  a  criminal  record,  not  a  man  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf,  a  com- 
paratively harmless  tramp.  Had  the  same  judge  passed  judgment  on  both 
of  these  men  with  authority  to  fix  the  time  of  prison  service  it  would  have 
been  the  perfectly  natural  thins:  for  him  to  have  given  a  longer  time  to 
the  negro  than  to  the  white  man.  The  injustice  of  such  sentences  is  now 
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apparent  but  could  not  have  been  to  the  judge  sentencing  them.  I  repeat, 
no  judge  can  intelligently  fix  the  amount  of  penalty  the  average  criminal 
should  pay  for  the  violation  of  the  law. 

John  Smith  sentenced  to  five  years  for  a  minor  offense,  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals,  unfit  to  be  permitted  ever  to  be  at 
liberty;  under  an  indeterminate  sentence,  even  though  his  offense  was  a 
minor  one,  he  might  have  been  kept  indefinitely,  and  such  would  no  doubt 
have  been  for  the  good  of  society  and  as  well  for  his  own  good;  when 
discharged  his  criminal  career  will  be  resumed  and  in  all  human  probability 
he  will  die  at  the  hands  of  some  officer,  but  also  in  all  human  probability 
some  officer  will  lose  his  life  at  his  hands.  John  Brown  is  a  prisoner 
serving  a  maximum  sentence  of  ten  years  for  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling  house  and  taking  a  few  small  articles  of  jewelry  and  a  few 
articles  of  clothing;  he  was  a  tramp  who  had  fallen  in  with  a  criminal 
tramp  and  joined  him  in  his  crime,  he  did  not  conceive  the  doing  of  the 
crime,  he  really  did  not  intend  to  commit  it;  he  was  a  novice.  Neither 
Smith  nor  Brown  were  known  in  the  community  where  the  crimes  were 
commiited.  the  State  was  in  duty  bound  to  prosecute  both,  the  one  should 
be  released  early,  the  other  should  be  kept  indefinitely.  John  Smith  num- 
ber two  is  a  plausible,  smart,  wily,  good-looking,  industrious,  but  an  old 
offender;  John  Brown  number  two  is  a  big,  burly  boy  not  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  who  like  many  a  boy  started  out  to  see  the  world  as  a 
tramp,  fell  in  with  Smith  number  two  and  a  team  was  stolen;  both  secure 
the  same  sentence.  Brown  could  not  keep  prison  rules  as  well  as  the 
experienced  Smith  yet  he  should  be  paroled  early  while  Smith  should  be 
detained  indefinitely.  I  repeat  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  only 
one  that  enables  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law 
and  the  fixing  of  penalties  to  deal  justly  between  men  guilty  of  like 
offenses. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  of  course  contemplates  humane,  educa- 
tional and  reformatory  treatment  of  the  prisoner,  contemplates  such  or- 
ganization of  the  prison  industrially,  and  work  in  the  prison,  as  will  make 
him  self  supporting  and  provide  as  much  surplus  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  his  dependents  (I  would  not  apply  any  of  that  surplus  to  the 
repayment  of  the  expense  of  his  prosecution)  ;  contemplates  educational 
and  industrial  training  such  as  will  tend  to  arouse  interest  in  his  work 
and  ambition  to  succeed  and  excel,  in  all  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
aroused:  contemplates  organization  by  the  tribunal  whose  duty  it  is  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  single  question  of  length  of  time 
a  man  should  be  required  to  serve  in  prison  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  the  prison  service  is  imposed  on  the  law  violator;  contemplates 
release  under  parole  and  supervision  and  encouragement  after  parole,  and 
reincarceration  if  the  paroled  man  cannot  keep  the  conditions  of  his 
parole. 

Modern  civilization  demands  all  these  things  whether  the  sentence  be 
definite,  maximum  or  indeterminate;  these  things  are  not  incompatible 
with  strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  teaching  of  obedience  and  submis- 
sion to  authority,  without  which  there  could  be  no  reformation. 

Some  weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  Probation  and 
of  Parole  were  pointed  out  by  one  or  two  speakers,  but  there 
was  no  voice  against  the  system.  Quite  often  there  are  not 
enough  parole  officers  to  maintain  sufficiently  watchful  care 
over  those  who  are  conditionally  discharged.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  Parole  Officer  should  pay  frequent  conspicu- 
ous visits  to  the  man  who  is  on  parole,  but  in  some  way  he 
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ought  to  hear  from  him  or  his  sponsor  very  frequently.  In  all 
the  States  there  is  rather  too  large  a  proportion  of  men  who 
have  secured  the  privilege  of  parole,  but  who  are  not  reporting. 
Comparatively  a  small  number  have  been  returned  on  account 
of  crime.  The  defects  in  the  administration  should  be  fully 
discussed  with  intent  to  find  the  remedy.  With  experience  the 
officers  and  Boards  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  the  applications 
for  parole  and  probation  are  becoming  every  year  better  en- 
abled to  come  to  correct  conclusions.  Frequent  changes  of 
such  officials,  provided  they  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
charge their  responsible  duties,  are  to  be  deplored. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley,  who  was  taken  from  the  pulpit  and 
put  into  the  position  of  Director  of  Charities  at  Cleveland  by 
former  Mayor  Tom  Johnson,  said  in  his  address  that  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  in  the  past  has  been  no  less  than  pagan. 

"Vice  and  crime  are  the  acts  of  men  and  women  like  you  and  me," 
he  said,  "Every  little  while  along  comes  some  deliverer  who  promises  to 
rid  the  community  of  the  'criminal  class.'  Why,  crime  is  not  a  thing 
like  mud  that  you  can  shovel  out  of  an  alley.  It's  the  failure  of  your 
brother  and  my  brother  to  live  up  to  the  standard.  The  so-called  criminals 
are  intensely  human  persons — most  frequently  poor. 

"Somehow  we  have  laws  that  apply  only  to  the  poor.  We  must  have 
laws  that  will  apply  to  all  classes — rich  and  poor  alike.  The  man  who 
steals  a  canal  or  a  railroad  or  a  million  dollars  is  as  much  in  need  of 
correction  as  the  man  who  steals  a  ham  or  an  overcoat.  If  a  man  deserves 
a  workhouse  sentence,  he  should  have  it  whether  he  has  5  cents  or  $5,000,- 

000. 

CONFRONTED  CHALLENGE. 

"I  was  confronted  with  a  challenge  when  I  came  to  the  correctional 
department  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  was  'dare  you  put  into  practice  the 
things  that  you  have  been  preaching  from  the  pulpit?' 

"We  began  the  new  system.  In  the  first  administration  1,160  men  were 
pardoned  from  the  prisons.  Some  of  the  newspapers  and  many  citizens 
cried  that  we  were  turning  the  jail  birds  loose  upon  the  city  and  that  it 
was  a  disgrace.  They  said  crime  would  increase.  But  so  many  things 
that  they  prophesied  never  came  to  pass. 

"It  seems  hard  for  us  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  torture.  But  it 
does  the  criminal  no  good.  All  the  capital  punishment  in  the  world  has 
never  served  to  decrease  crime.  The  worst  effect  is  the  reaction  upon  us. 
Think  of  hanging  a  woman  for  whatever  crime !  Russia  as  a  nation  will 
yet  suffer  from  the  atrocities  of  its  penal  system. 

"The  burden  falls  heaviest  on  the  woman.  The  crime  of  society 
against  some  women  is  greater  than  that  woman  could  ever  commit  against 
society.  The  simple  touch  of  kindness  has  done  more  to  keep  men  and 
women  out  of  crime  than  all  the  prisons  and  ropes  in  the  world." 
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THE   WARDENS. 

In  the  early  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  the  theories  advanced  for  the  more  kindly 
treatment  of  prisoners  were  received  with  scorn  and  derision. 
The  philanthropists  who  founded  the  organization  in  1871 
were  regarded  as  sentimental  outsiders  who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  actual  conditions  within  the  walls,  and 
therefore  their  ideas  were  regarded  by  prison  officials  and  ad- 
ministrators as  utterly  impracticable.  A  decided  change  has 
come  about.  The  most  radical  departures  from  the  old  meth- 
ods are  endorsed  and  advocated  by  many  wardens  and  officers, 
who  can  substantiate  their  conclusions  by  the  test  of  genuine 
experience.  It  is  true  that  a  former  Attorney-General  of  Indi- 
ana referred  to  some  phases  of  the  modern  methods  as  "the 
talcum  powder  treatment  of  prisoners,"  and  that  a  certain 
Warden  from  Minnesota  opposed  the  giving  of  earnings  to 
prisoners,  but  these  ideas  met  with  no  sympathy. 

Warden  Johnson,  of  the  California  reformatory  at  Folsom,  told  about 
the  application  of  the  new  theory  of  duty  to  develop  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  and  he  showed  how,  at  his  institution,  there  was  "plenty  of 
opportunity  for  fun."  Religious  services  occupy  the  time  between  8:30 
and  9:30  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  then  the  Folsom  prisoners  have  a 
chance  to  play. 

Out  there,  where  everything  is  done  along  new  lines,  and  even  the 
penitentiary  hopeless  ones,  such  as  the  McNamaras  over  at  San  Quentin, 
are  regaled  with  orchestra  and  band  concerts  and  shows. 

The  young  men  and  the  hopefuls  in  the  reformatory  institutions  are 
organized  into  great  Sunday  sporting  fraternities.  There  are  two  great 
baseball  leagues,  with  amateur  leagues  feeding  them  with  finished  players, 
and  there  is  jumping,  running,  hurdling  and  other  "moral  healthful  recrea- 
tion." 

"You  don't  let  church  interfere  with  the  baseball  game?"  suggested  C. 
L.  Stonaker,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charity  Aid. 

"We  have  service  early — generally  they  are  over  by  9 130,"  replied  the 
California  warden,  and  he  said  "compulsory  attendance"  at  church  was 
not  demanded. 

The  recreation  methods  adopted  at  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  reformatory 
were  also  described,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  baseball  bat  that  is  used  as 
an  instrument  of  high  efficiency  in  educating  the  Filipino  and  bringing 
enlightenment  and  good  government  to  those  islands  is  a  trump  card  in 
the  northern  border  state  reformatory.  It  is  succeeding  in  keeping  the 
prisoners  from  becoming  "morose,  cranky  and  of  bad  disposition." 

How  IT  WORKS  IN  THE  EAST. 

O.  S.  Lewis,  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  told  a  very 
remarkable  story  of  how  "fun"  works  down  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Warden  Homer,  of  the  Great  Meadow  prison,  New  York's  latest,  has 
introduced  baseball  into  prison  life.  He  began,  a  year  or  so  ago,  by 
marching  all  his  five  hundred  prisoners  out  of  the  stockade  and  down  to 
the  baseball  grounds. 
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"Now  they  do  it  right  along,"  said  Lewis,  "and  it  is  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  them  coming  down  the  street  headed  by  their  band  playing  that 
Bull  Moose  national  air,  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.' " 

Lewis's  testimonial  was  the  same  as  that  of  others  from  other  parts 
of  the  country — the  establishment  of  "a  new  relationship  among  prison 
officers  and  their  prisoners."  The  evidences  of  it  are  two:  In  the  year 
or  so  that  this  has  been  going  on  not  a  man  has  been  lost,  and  recently, 
when  Warden  Homer  was  stricken  and  then  recovered  so  that  he  could  get 
in  an  automobile  and  go  to  a  game,  the  men  as  soon  as  they  saw  him, 
set  up  a  din  of  approving  shouting  and  noises.  At  times  Homer  has  been 
serving  as  umpire  in  the  big  games  and  he  has  not  been  killed  notwith- 
standing his  dual  objectionable  capacity.  He  tells  the  men  that  they  can  do 
anything  but  swear  at  him. 

OTHER  WRINKLES. 

However,  this  is  only  one  of  the  new,  or  comparatively  new,  wrinkles 
that  have  come  to  pass  in  the  process  of  letting  the  sunshine  in  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flow  in  the  prisons,  since  the  puritanical  days 
of  1898,  when  the  last  American  prison  congress  met  in  Indianapolis. 
Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  almost  a  sin  to  smile  in  a  prison. 

More  humanizing  of  prisons  is  being  agitated  in  the  onsweep  of  the 
idea  of  reformation  instead  of  vindictive  punishment.  Its  onward  sweep 
is  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  speakers  in  the  congress. 
D.  J.  Terhune,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jeffersonville 
reformatory  since  the  administration  of  Governor  Mount,  who  appointed 
him,  advocated  to-day  that  the  legislatures  make  two  more  provisions  for 
carrying  on  the  spirit  of  reformation.  First  he  would  have  the  prisoners 
paid  for  all  work  done,  above  the  value  of  their  board  and  keep. 

No  RIGHT  TO  CONFISCATE. 

"The  State,"  he  said,  "has  no  right  to  confiscate  the  earnings  of  a 
young  man  beyond  his  board  and  keep.  It  should  teach  the  young  man 
the  value  of  money,  and  that  the  money  he  earns  above  the  cost  of  his 
living  belongs  to  him.  That  money  should  go  to  the  young  man  or  his 
dependents.  If  it  does  not,  we  have  a  species  of  slavery.  When  the 
courts  sentence  a  man  to  prison  it  may  not  be  greatly  punishing  him,  for 
we  are  trying  to  educate  and  make  him  a  useful  man,  but  it  often  is 
sentencing  the  mother  or  the  wife  and  the  children  to  the  washtub." 

He  thought  what  the  man  earned  above  his  keep  should  go  to  them 
or  to  himself  for  use  in  re-establishing  himself  in  honorable  walks  of  life. 

His  second  proposition  was  that  the  legislatures  should  bestow  the 
power  on  prison  officials  to  send  homesick  young  men  home  on  short 
vacations — home  to  mother  for  a  week  or  so.  He  told  how  young  men 
often  are  seriously  affected  in  mind  and  health,  and  even  permanently  so 
in  disposition,  by  homesickness. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

There  was  strong  advocacy  for  reformatory  vocational 
education  along  lines  designed  to  produce  men  for  the  soil 
instead  of  that  which  is  now  so  generally  followed  in  reforma- 
tories, most  or  all  of  which  returns  a  man  to  the  cities  and 
towns,  where,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  environment  often  or 
generally  was  against  the  paroled  or  pardoned  man. 
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C.  S.  Reed,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  reformatory, 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  this  change-about  in  reformatory  indus- 
trial education.  He  brought  it  out  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the 
Wardens'  association,  in  the  annual  address  delivered  this  morning.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  most  serious  duty  of  the  prison  official  was  in 
the  assignment  of  the  man  to  labor.  If  a  man's  temperament  and  life 
were  studied  he  might  be  placed  so  that  the  education  would  be  beneficial 
to  him,  or  the  placing  might  make  him  a  "misfit." 

But  back  of  this  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
vocational  education  work  turned  the  man  toward  the  city  or  the  town 
where  the  environment  might  mean  certain  failure  in  life.  He  was  very 
positive  in  his  belief  that  the  country  afforded  the  great  field  for  the 
complete  reformation  of  the  unfortunates,  and  he  would  have  men  edu- 
cated for  that  work.  He  called  attention  to  the  greatly  increased  attend- 
ance at  agricultural  colleges  as  indicating  a  return  to  the  country  for 
serious  work. 

RESULTS  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

Mr.  Reed  was  very  enthusiastically  applauded  when  he  declared  that 
by  perfect  discipline  "We  may  be  able  to  discard  walls  and  bars  in  our 
reformatories,"  and  he  was  approved  in  his  declaration  that  their  existence 
was  evidence  that  "we  have  not  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  reformation 
problem." 

C.  B.  Roe,  of  the  Washington  (State)  reformatory,  told  of  the  re- 
markable success  that  State  had  had  in  introducing  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural vocational  education.  The  best  educators  in  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  raising,  horse  and  cattle  breeding  and  caring,  had  been 
obtained,  and  were  constantly  at  work  in  their  classes  in  the  reformatory 
and  on  its  farm  teaching  the  men  the  "great  art." 

"We  have  a  new  institution,  but  already  we  are  sending  back  to  the 
State  of  Washington  men  who  are  scientific  farmers,  to  teach  our  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  modern  methods.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  man 
because  it  places  him  where  he  will  do  the  best  for  himself,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  State,  for  he  creates  wealth  by  his  new  enlightment." 

C.  L.  Stonaker,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  charities,  showed  that  while 
this  theory  was  correct  probably  for  the  agricultural  States,  there  were 
sections  where  men  must  be  educated  to  return  to  factories  equipped  with 
industrial  education  and  ability  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  city. 

There  was  shown  in  the  speeches  to-day  a  tendency  toward  greater 
freedom  in  communication  in  prisons,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  prison  discipline,  a  grading  system  based  entirely  on  "reports"  was 
favored.  The  committee  report  indicated  that  the  "nature"  of  the  man 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  argued  that  mere  conformity 
to  rules  and  therefore  the  obtaining  of  good  reports  did  not  indicate  the 
man's  nature  or  worthiness  to  higher  grade. 

"They  come  to  learn  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  honest  but  to  appear 
honest,"  was  the  summary  of  the  defect  of  a  grading  based  purely  on 
reports.  Often  a  man  who  is  kindly  at  heart  is  unfortunate  in  reports, 
and  still  he  is  perhaps  the  more  worthy. 

The  report  favored  abolishment  of  the  salute  to  all  officers.  It  was 
branded  as  "degrading."  Respectful  attitude  toward  all,  prisoners  included, 
was  urged.  Because  of  differing  human  nature,  specific  penalties  for 
specific  offenses  seemed  also  to  be  in  disfavor. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Peyton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  at  Jeffersonville,  considered  by  many 
prison  workers  as  a  model,  a  number  of  scientists  and  prison 
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experts  gathered  to  take  measures  to  form  an  association  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Prison  Association  in 
the  study  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  crime  from  the  scientific 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
was  rather  radical  in  his  views.  He  thought  psychology  was 
still  an  indeterminate  science  and  he  did  not  pin  his  faith  to  so- 
called  tests.  And  yet  he  rather  favored  the  system,  generally 
found  in  European  countries,  of  detaining  accused  for  expert 
observation.  He  also  thought  there  was  some  advantage  in 
having  the  accuser  and  the  accused  both  at  the  same  time  to 
appear  before  the  judge  with  privilege  of  contradicting  and 
asking  additional  questions.  Governor  Ralston,  who  was  pres- 
ent, took  deep  interest  in  the  discussions.  He  cross-examined 
Dr.  Witmer,  and  the  latter  said  he  was  not  ready  to  depend 
on  the  experts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jury.  But  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Governor,  who  is  the  chief  pardoning  and 
paroling  power  in  the  State,  to  lay  aside  altogether,  in  forming 
his  decisions,  the  court  rulings  and  record  and  study  the  case 
from  the  aspect  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  of  Chicago,  was  emphatic  in  advo- 
cating that  the  Governor  of  any  State  or  the  pardoning  Board 
thereof  should  make  individual  research  into  the  case  of  the 
individual  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  strong  influences 
on  one  side  or  the  other  could  be  attributed  to  environment, 
heredity  and  associations,  and  that  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
should  have  due  weight  in  reaching  a  conclusion. 

Dr.  Witmer  asserted  that  a  Judge  who  makes  no  study  of 
the  individual  case  and  merely  follows  a  given  law  can  arrive  at 
no  really  just  decision,  but  our  system  of  jurisprudence  allows 
him  no  other  recourse.  All  who  are  accused  receive  the  same 
treatment  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
A  Judge  who  has  preconceived  ideas  of  criminology  and  of 
punishment  is  unfit  to  pronounce  sentence. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

One  of  the  ablest  papers  read  before  the  Association  was  a 
study  founded  on  the  works  of  the  eminent  French  psycholo- 
gist, Alfred  Binet,  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  of  the  State  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

"To  be  beneficial  the  criminal  must  have  sufficient  intellect 
to  relate  the  punishment  to  his  act;  to  be  just  it  must  take  into 
consideration  his  state  of  mind  at  the  time  it  was  committed. " 
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The  paper  discussed  the  various  degrees  of  responsibility,  and 
pointed  out  that  we  must  learn  to  differentiate  in  the  treatment 
of  those  accused  of  crime.  Those  who  are  specially  interested 
in  this  profound  discussion  may  obtain  copies  of  the  address 
from  Secretary  J.  P.  Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CRIMINAL  TYPES. 

Dr.  Daniel  Phelan,  Surgeon,  Dominion  Penitentiary,  On- 
tario, in  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Mental  Factor  in  Crime," 
enumerated  nine  classes  of  criminals,  although  he  did  not  pre- 
tend that  the  classification  is  thoroughly  inclusive  or  that  some 
criminals  might  not  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  categories. 

The  Criminal  from  Adventure  is  one  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  leaves 
his  home,  and  seeks  freedom  and  curiosity  through  reading  stories  of 
adventure  and  "penny  dreadful"  novels.  He  usually  obtains  money  by 
theft,  starts  on  his  journey,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his  destination,  has 
remorse,  becomes  lonesome,  and  either  returns  home  at  once  or  begins  to 
steal  certain  things  which  he  may  have  long  wished  for,  and  frequents 
department  stores  and  bazaars  where  opportunities  are  afforded.  He  is 
not  necessarily  bad,  and  may  be  redeemed;  he  generally,  however,  falls 
into  the  habitual  class. 

The  Criminal  with  Weak  Mentality,  but  not  insane,  is  one  with  any 
degree  of  mental  weakness,  to  which  class  degenerates  belong.  He  usually 
manifests  intense  mobility  of  sentiments,  is  fertile  in  excuses,  has  ideas 
peculiarly  his  own  and  usually  different  from  anybody  else,  is  easily  excited 
or  depressed,  when  aroused  is  dangerous,  and  will  murder  for  a  slight 
gain. 

The  Insane  Criminal  is  a  person  whilst  insane,  commits  a  notoriously 
anti-social  act,  usually  as  the  result  of  an  irresistible  impulse. 

The  Accidental  Criminal,  or  the  Criminal  by  Passion,  is  generally  a  man 
of  good  reputation  and  honest  life,  and  is  known  by  his  good  history,  but 
owing  to  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  he  attempts  the  life  of  the  offender 
owing  to  an  alleged  insult  to  his  wife  or  daughter,  or,  becoming  excited  in 
a  discussion,  or  under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  or  as  the  result  of  some 
worry  over  a  personal  matter,  may  strike;  if  he  uses  a  dangerous  imple- 
ment he  becomes  a  criminal;  if  it  is  a  cane,  book,  or  his  fist,  he  is  not  a 
criminal. 

The  Incorrigible  Criminal  is  one  morally  depraved  from  long  indul- 
gence in  crime,  has  lost  all  moral  sense,  and  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reform  or  improvement.  He  is  at  enmity  with  society,  is  defiant  of  all 
authority,  and  is  a  menace  to  order  and  discipline.  About  ten  per  cent,  of 
prisoners  belong  to  this  class.  Mostly  all  thieves  are  incorrigible. 

The  Habitual  Criminal  is  one  who  has  such  an  inclination  to  commit 
crime  that,  the  repetition  of  his  criminal  acts  has  become  easy,  thus 
demonstrating  the  acquired  tendency  of  mind  to  act  in  certain  lines  which 
have  been  established  by  repetition.  He  is  generally  intelligent,  forms 
fully  50  per  cent  of  prison  inmates,  and  makes  up  the  recidivist  or  repeat- 
ing class.  He  resembles  the  instinctive  criminal  in  his  physical  and  psy- 
chical anomalies,  and  presents  some  form  of  mental  aberration  which 
accounts  for  his  anti-social  acts.  His  first  crime  was  committed  when 
quite  young,  and,  as  a  rule,  against  property.  The  epileptic  belongs  to  this 
class. 

The  Occasional  Criminal  is  one  who  has  no  criminal  instincts,  but 
yielding  to  some  sudden  temptation  he  commits  a  crime  against  person 
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or  property.  He  usually  manifests  a  marked  instability  of  character  which 
easily  becomes  aggravated  by  the  troubles  and  worries  incident  to  life. 
He  is  a  normally  constituted  person — weakness  being  his  chief  charac- 
teristic— and  reformation  may  be  expected.  The  habitual  criminal  is  the 
product  of  the  occasional  one.  He  easily  succumbs  to  temptation,  and 
forms  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  prison  population.  He  has  no  innate  tend- 
ency to  crime,  but  lapses  into  it  when  quite  young  through  temptation  due 
to  personal  conditions.  His  moral  perception  is  dull,  and  his  will  and 
discrimination  weak;  he  therefore  is  liable  to  offend  against  the  law  on 
slight  temptation. 

The  Professional  Criminal  is  intelligent,  represents  the  criminal  aris- 
tocracy, and  selects  a  certain  method  of  earning  his  living.  Guided  by 
rational  motives  he  takes  all  chances  in  his  method  of  life,  and  adapts 
himself  to  modern  conditions.  He  requires  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  and 
undertakes  great  risks,  for  the  prizes  are  usually  great.  Honest  work  is 
not  in  his  line,  and  he  is  usually  a  burglar,  a  thief,  a  counterfeiter,  or  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  He  has  little  moral  sensibility,  is  completely 
devoid  of  pity  for  his  victim,  and  possesses  neither  gratitude,  truth,  or 
affection.  He  is  boastful  of  his  exploits,  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  as  a  rule  is  an  idle,  malicious,  surly,  cunning,  and  conceited 
individual  whose  natural  environment  is  the  prison. 

The  Instinctive  Criminal  is  one  in  whom  there  is  an  instinctive  pro- 
pensity to  crime;  he  is  a  moral  monster  devoid  of  all  social  guiding  in- 
stincts, and  possessing  to  a  marked  degree  all  sensual  and  selfish  impulses. 
He  is  brutal,  crafty,  indolent,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  crime 
and  honest  industry.  With  him  moral  responsibility  and  remorse  are 
absent.  He  is  incapable  of  any  reformation.  The  instinctive  criminal  is 
morally  insane,  and  no  intellectual  education  can  remedy  him. 

The  researches  of  modern  investigations  have  not  so  far  definitely 
elicited  the  information  whether  crime  is  the  result  of  mental  derange- 
ment or  not.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  mind  may  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  the  bodily  functions,  it  is  also  true  that  the  bodily  functions  may 
have  wonderful  influence  upon  the  mind  for  good  or  evil.  Every  mani- 
festation of  a  healthy  mind  depends  upon  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain, 
and  it  is  not  the  function  of  a  healthy  brain  to  give  rise  to  any  other 
than  healthy  manifestations.  The  tendency  towards  crime,  if  such  a  pre- 
disposition exists,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  certain  persons,  and  depends 
upon  their  organic  constitution;  thus,  an  abnormal  organization,  whether 
it  be  congenital  or  acquired,  predisposes  its  possessor  to  the  commission  of 
true  instinctive  acts.  The  same  condition  of  mind,  or  the  same  motive, 
which  leads  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prompts  one  to  seek  death  in  suicide  or  voluntary  death;  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  analogy  between  crime  and  suicide.  It  is.  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  encourage  and  develop  the  power  of  right  thinking,  by  which 
a  definite  aim  in  life  may  be  attained.  Goethe  has  well  said  that,  "given 
the  circumstances,  any  man  may  be  conceived  of  committing  any  crime." 

Crime  reaches  its  highest  point  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  because 
during  these  years  man's  physical  development  is  rapidly  moving  towards 
completion,  and  as  all  his  various  bodily  constituents  are  still  pliable,  he 
more  readily  surrenders  his  will,  a  consistent  and  firm  command  over 
which  ranks  amongst  the  highest  attainments  of  man,  to  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts.  It  is  during  these  years  that  the  worst  and  most  dif- 
fusive passions  take  almost  complete  possession  of  him,  and  his  reason 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  by  which  he  can  hope,  unless  by  careful 
guidance  and  the  moral  and  social  education  of  a  home,  to  sail  safely 
on  the  unexplored  seas  of  life.  The  imagination  is  in  the  ascendant,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  is  often  an  expenditure  of  energy  manifested  in  the 
vilest  passions  and  in  the  most  criminal  desires ;  the  finer  feelings  which 
have  been  evolved  by  civilization,  and  which  are  demanded  by  society, 
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appear  to  run  rampant.  Before  the  higher  reasoning  powers  are  developed, 
the  imagination  is  neither  properly  directed  or  governed;  as  reason  de- 
velops and  knowledge  increases,  the  imagination  diminishes.  Youth,  with 
all  its  desires,  impulses,  and  hopes,  is  the  period  most  dangerous  to  those  of 
weak  moral  principles  and  criminal  instincts. 


COUNTY  JAILS POLICE   STATIONS. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  County  Jails,  Police  Sta- 
tions and  Lock-ups  was  made  by  the  Chairman,  H.  H.  Shirer, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  reiterated  the  demands  for  great  and 
sweeping  changes  in  the  county  jail  system.  The  Committee 
favored  the  adoption  of  laws  providing  for  inspection  of  these 
institutions  by  a  Board  of  officials  appointed  by  the  State,  with 
powers  to  enforce  their  recommendations.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  care  of  convicted  misdemeanants  on  penal 
farms.  The  only  proper  function  of  the  county  jail  is  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  detention  for  persons  awaiting  trial.  On  these 
penal  farms  long  sentences  should  be  imposed  for  habitual  of- 
fenders. Those  who  get  ten  to  thirty  days  repeatedly  for 
drunkenness  should  be  kept  for  long  terms  under  specialized 
treatment.  Eventually  all  these  jails  should  come  under  the 
control  of  a  centralized  management,  making  it  a  part  of  the 
State  system  of  penal  administration.  Reference  in  the  report 
was  made  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, authorizing  the  inspection  of  these  jails,  lock-ups,  etc., 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  power  to  enforce  their 
recommendations.  This  Committee  might  have  added  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  the  entire  penal 
system  of  the  State  and  counties  with  instruction  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  next  Legislature.  W.  T.  Cross,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  said : 

"Half  the  population  of  the  larger  prisons  of  this  country  is  made 
up  of  persons  who  have  been  trained  in  mis-ruled  jails  and  workhouses. 
If  we  would  fight  the  advance  of  crime  we  must  reconstruct  these  places. 

"Society  must  realize  that  conditions  which  now  are  allowed  to  exist 
are  responsible  for  criminality.  We  look  with  horror  upon  the  spread 
of  crime  and  comment  upon  the  conditions,  yet  we  sit  idly  by  and  make 
no  effort  to  prevent  this  thing  which  horrifies  us.  It  is  not  alone  the 
•officers  who  should  fight  crime,  but  every  one." 

FARM  WORK  FOR  PRISONERS  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  told  of  the 
prison  farm  at  Guelph,  from  which  721  idle  prisoners  were 
taken  in  1910. 
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"Here  men  are  worked  without  lock  or  gun  or  prison  garb.  At  night 
they  are  given  two  hours'  educational  training."  There  has  been  more 
work  to  do  on  this  farm  than  there  has  been  men  to  do  it,"  said  Secretary 
Hanna.  "We  have  built  a  brick  and  lime  kiln,  and  tile  plant  and  lime 
hydrater;  have  opened  up  sand  and  gravel  pits;  built  a  tramway  through 
the  farm;  installed  a  water  works  and  sewage  system,  and  have  quarried 
stone  and  dressed  it  for  our  buildings. 

"Added  to  these  activities  were  our  farm  operations.  We  have  sus- 
tained the  institution  and  have  had  vegetables  and  field  crops  to  sell. 
Our  dairy  is  essentially  our  own,  built  from  material  on  the  farm  by  our 
own  men.  There  is  not  a  better  dairy  in  the  Dominion,  I  am  told.  There 
is  a  lot  of  useful  work  in  bringing  800  acres  of  crude  land  up  to  concert 
pitch. 

"In  the  gaols  of  the  province  we  find  a  fine  physical  class  of  men, 
men  from  the  lumber  camps,  minor  offenders.  To  bring  these  to  the 
Guelph  farm  would  entail  enormous  expense  as  many  of  the  goals  are 
800  miles  from  the  prison  farm.  So  we  have  another  farm  of  1000  acres 
of  fine  timber  land  near  Fort  William.  Here  last  summer  we  put  these 
minor  offenders  to  work  cutting  lumber.  The  average  population  of  this 
lumber  camp,  where  the  men  are  kept  in  tents,  is  fifty  men.  The  average 
clearing  work  per  week  for  these  fifty  men  was  five  acres,  cut,  cleared 
and  stumped  ready  for  cultivation.  We  have  fed  them  well.  They  have 
worked  well,  and  there  has  not  been  any  charges  of  misconduct  against 
them.  They  are  allowed  to  hunt  wild  game.  Men  whose  time  was  up  on 
Saturday  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  remain  over  until  Monday  morning 
with  their  fellow  prisoners. 

"The  profit  to  the  province  from  the  two  farms  this  year  will  be 
$50.000.  We  pay  an  assistant  warden  at  the  Fort  William  clearing  farm. 
The  watchman  is  always  a  prisoner  and  receives  no  pay.  Four  men  have 
escaped  from  the  Fort  William  farm  this  year. 

"Near  the  Toronto  asylum  for  the  insane  we  have  600  acres  of  land 
fronting  on  Lake  Ontario.  Here  we  have  worked  prisoners  without  lock 
and  gun.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  we  are  doing  a  great  deal 
for  our  prisoners.  There  have  been  escapes  and  there  have  been  breaches 
of  the  rule  of  the  institutions,  but  never  has  there  been  any  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  our  prisoners." 

PRISON    FARMS. 

Superintendent  Chadwick,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, read  an  interesting  paper  giving  details  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ordinary  misdemeanant.  He  suggests  how 
we  make  our  county  jail  system  more  effective. 

For  instance,  a  ten-day  man  who  arrives  at  the  prison  is  usually  in  a 
maudlin  condition,  recovering  from  a  debauch;  consequently  is  usually 
not  fit  to  go  to  work.  Two  days  are  probably  lost  in  putting  the  man  in 
shape  to  take  up  employment,  another  day  is  lost  returning  him  to  the 
city,  and  a  Sunday  intervening  means  that  four  days  of  his  time  is  lost, 
consequently  it  has  been  possible  to  pay  the  men  only  about  25  cents  per 
day  during  their  working  days  of  sentence,  and  the  amount  received  on 
leaving  the  prison  is  very  small. 

The  work  of  the  Edmonton  Prison  Farm  is  being  watched  v 
interest  by  the  provincial  authorities,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  copied  by 
the  provincial  jails  in  the  near  future.     Dr.   Rives  can  tell  of  the  road 
camps,   and   outside   methods   of   Alberta   in   dealing   with   the   provincial 
jails.     The  work  he  has  done  is  both  unique  and  profitable. 
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The  cost  of  such  a  scheme  is  comparatively  small,  as  both  boys  and 
adults  can  be  handled  with  a  great  deal  less  money  under  this  system  than 
any  other. 

Outside  work  in  any  form  has  proved  an  enormous  deterrent  to  crime, 
particularly  in  incipient  stages,  and  properly  handled  will  likely  prove  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  vagabonds  and  first  offenders,  both  of 
juvenile  and  adult  type. 

Probation  has  been  used  successfully  in  practically  every  place  in 
the  civilized  world.  True,  it  is  not  always  under  the  same  name,  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  method,  under  the  name  of  some  system  or  other, 
exists  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Probation  has  done  more  work  as  a  preventive  agent  in  dealing  with 
young  offenders  than  any  other  scheme  yet  devised  more  particularly 
among  those  of  normal  mental  type  who  are  first  offenders. 

Probation  in  dealing  with  the  hardened  type  of  criminal  is  futile  and 
useless,  as  through  the  probation  system  the  criminal  succeeds  in  getting 
lenient  treatment  without  proper  supervision  of  his  surroundings. 

There  is  a  group  of  offenders  who  are  not  hardened  criminals,  but 
who  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  group  forms  the  largest  of  any  of 
the  various  classes  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  under  criminal  law.  They 
are  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  considered  as  criminals,  but  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  stage  when  they  can  be  considered  as  possible  of  cor- 
rection under  the  system  of  probation.  When  a  boy  or  young  man  has 
fallen  down  under  probation,  and  has  become  an  occasional  offender,  and 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  deal  with  him  by  some  more  rigid  form 
of  correction  than  probation  offers,  the  reformatory  method  has  been 
used  with  great  success. 

Employment  has  also  been  found  for  a  large  number  of  men  con- 
victed by  the  Police  Court,  to  work  on  farms,  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  officers  appointed  to  receive  reports. 

The  city  of  Edmonton  established  a  prison  farm  for  adults,  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  last  year.  The  farm 
consists  of  240  acres  of  land,  40  acres  of  which  is  broken,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  bush. 

Dr.  Gilmore  was  applied  to  for  a  man  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  warden 
and  induced  Mr.  John  Lyons  to  come  to  Edmonton  as  the  first  warden  of 
the  first  prison  farm. 

When  taken  over  by  the  city,  the  farm  had  only  a  small  frame  house, 
a  log  barn,  and  a  small  frame  workshop.  The  workshop  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  dormitory,  and  Superintendent  Lyons  started  work  with 
eight  prisoners  in  March  last.  During  that  time  he  has  broken  altogether 
another  50  acres  of  land,  placed  the  already  broken  land  under  crop, 
built  roads,  and  handled  about  500  men,  all  on  short  terms  varying  from 
ten  days  to  three  months.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  even 
bars  to  the  windows  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  doors  are  wide  open,  it 
seems  strange  to  be  abe  to  state  that  only  one  escape  has  taken  place; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  men  leaving  if  they  take  the  notion  to  do 
so.  There  is  enough  work  for  the  men  outdoors  to  make  them  tired 
enough  at  night  to  sleep  soundly,  and  good  work  and  good  food,  are  the 
great  factors  toward  contentment  in  Mr.  Lyons'  scheme. 

During  the  next  year,  Edmonton  City  Farm  will  be  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 200  permanent  prisoners.  It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of 
the  men  that  are  not  required  for  the  farm  work  will  be  put  toward  some 
manufacture,  such  as  blankets,  wool  being  a  staple  article  in  Alberta,  and 
readily  procurable. 

The  men  on  leaving  the  care  of  Warden  Lyons,  usually  are  turned 
over  to  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau,  and  the  work  is  secured  for 
them.  In  every  case  efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  take  up  farm 
work  again,  unless  the  men  are  skilled  mechanics,  and  work  is  found 
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for  them  within  the  city  limits.  As  a  general  rule  the  men  are  more 
than  willing  to  consent  to  leave  behind  the  conditions  responsible  for 
their  downfall  and  incarceration,  and  will  work  on  farms  at  much  lower 
wages  than  cities  offer. 

In  dealing  with  cases  of  mechanics,  in  the  cities,  as  a  general  rule, 
work  is  secured,  and  the  men  are  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to 
turn  in  good  records.  The  most  difficult  task  in  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant problem  is  that  of  turning  prisoners  loose  from  the  Prison  Farm 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  clothing,  and  before  they  have  been  incar- 
cerated long  enough  to  sufficiently  recoup  from  the  drunken  or  vagabond 
condition  which  has  led  to  incarceration.  This  condition  can  only  be 
remedied  by  longer  terms  and  by  proper  medical  treatment  during  the 
early  stages  of  incarceration. 

For  the  next  year,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  was  elected  President,  and  the  other  efficient  offi- 
cers were  continued. 

The  meeting  in  1914  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  and 
doubtless  the  members  of  the  Association  will  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  new  $2,000,000  Penitentiary  now 
about  completed  at  Stillwater. 

A.  H.  VOTAW, 
Delegate. 
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AN  ACT. 

To  define  the  rights  and  functions  of  official  visitors  of  jails,  penitentiaries 
and  other  penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  and  providing  for  their 
removal. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  any  person  designated  by  law  to 
be  official  visitor  of  any  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory 
institution  in  this  Commonwealth,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  and  visit  any  such  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  on  any  and  every  day, 
including  Sundays,  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock,  ante  meridian,  and 
five  o'clock,  post  meridian;  and  not  before  nine  o'clock,  ante  meridian, 
or  after  five  o'clock,  post  meridian,  except  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  warden,  manager,  overseer  or  superintendent  in  charge  of  any  such 
jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution. 

SECTION  2.  Upon  any  such  visit  of  any  official  visitor  to  any  such  jail, 
penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  such  visitor  shall 
have  the  right  to  interview  privately  any  prisoner  or  inmate  confined  in 
any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  enter  the  cell,  room,  or  apartment  wherein  any  such 
prisoner  or  inmate  shall  be  confined:  Provided,  however,  that  if  any 
warden,  manager,  overseer,  superintendent,  or  person  in  charge  of  such 
institution  at  the  time  of  such  visit,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  entry 
by  the  official  visitor  into  the  cell,  room,  or  apartment  of  such  prisoner 
or  inmate  would  be  dangerous  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  then  and 
in  that  case  the  said  warden,  superintendent,  overseer,  manager,  or  person 
in  charge,  may  conduct  any  prisoner  or  inmate,  with  whom  such  official 
visitor  may  desire  a  private  interview,  into  such  other  cell,  room,  or  apart- 
ment within  the  institution  as  he  may  designate  and  there  permit  the 
private  interview  between  the  official  visitor  and  such  prisoner  or  inmate 
to  take  place:  Provided  further,  however,  That  no  official  visitor  shall 
have  the  right  or  power  of  privately  interviewing  any  such  prisoner  or 
inmate  except  prisoners  or  inmates  of  the  same  sex  as  such  official  visitor. 

SECTION  3.  All  powers,  functions,  and  privileges  heretofore  belonging 
to  official  visitors  of  jails,  penitentiaries  and  penal  or  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, under  the  common  statute  laws,  are  hereby  confirmed :  Provided, 
however,  That  no  such  official  visitor  shall  have  the  right  or  power  to  give 
or  deliver  to  any  prisoner  or  inmate  of  any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  penal 
o-  reformatory  institution,  during  such  visit,  any  chattel  or  object  whatso- 
ever, except  objects  and  articles  of  religious  or  moral  instruction  or  use. 

SECTION  4.  If  any  such  official  visitor  shall  violate  any  of  the  prohibi- 
tions herein  contained,  any  warden,  manager,  overseer,  or  superintendent 
of  any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  may  apply 
to  any  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  wherein  such  institution  may 
be  situated  for  a  rule  upon  such  visitor  to  show  cause  why  he  or  she 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  office;  and  upon  proof  to  the  satis- 
faction of  said  court  being  made,  such  court  shall  enter  a  decree  against 
such  official  visitor,  depriving  him  or  her  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
functions  of  official  visitor. 

APPROVED— The  14th  day  of  May.  A.  D  ,  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons 


SECTION  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  per- 
sons who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  members  of  the 
Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be 
one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons," 
and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  take  and  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  of  whatsoever 
nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed  or  choses  in 
action  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien  or  dis- 
pose of;  Provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  hereditaments,  and 
real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent, 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  also  to  make  and 
have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure; 
and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter 
or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which 
to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof ; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  ot 
prison  discipline  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Speaker  of  House. 
"Tnos.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate. 

Approved  the  6th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-three.  GEORGE  WOLF. 


LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME 

The  Following  Confirms  the  Action  Relative  to  the  Change  of-  the  Name  of 

the  Prison  Society 

DECREE: 

And  now,  to  wit.  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney 
Biddle,  Esq.,  the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented 
and  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  as  to  adver- 
tisement has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the 
Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged, 
and  Decreed,  that  the  name  of  the  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA PRISON  SOCIETY,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application 
with  its  indorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this 
County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  Copy  of  this  Decree. 

[Signed]         JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RECORD: 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recording  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  on  Charter  Book  No.  n,  page  1064.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  Office  this  28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1886 

(;KO.  G.   PIERIE,  Recorder  of  Deeds. 


